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CONTRACTED HEELS—HOOF-BOUND.—Continued. 


Attempts have been made to dilate the contracted foot and 
to cause its return to its normal dimensions by mechanical means. 
The shoe with ears (fig. 13) has been devised for this purpose. 


This is a shoe provided on the inner border of each heel with an 
oblique, blunt, sometimes perpendicular clzp, resting upon the 
bars, which have been previously hollowed out for its reception, 
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the design of which is to resist the return of the hoof which has 
been dilated, to its former contracted condition. Ruinien had 
spoken of this shoe as early as 1618. It was put on, after the 
dilatation of the hoof with the farrier’s nippers, applied on each 
side of the quarter, the sole being entirely removed. In our days 
this operation of removing the sole is considered useless, and in- 
stead of the nippers of the farrier, dilators are used, under the 
name of spreaders (Desencasteleur). The oldest known form is 
that of Jarrier (fig. 14). This is composed of two curved 


Fig. 14. 
branches, 11 centimetres in length, articulated at one of their ex- 
tremities like the ordinary compass, at which point there is a 
screw of peculiar form by which the branches are closed or 
opened at will, the other extremity having a strong claw project- 
ing outwards. These claws are applied inside of the bars, towards 
the heels, which are previously thinned out, and by manipulating 
the screw the hoof is dilated to the extent desired. The shoe is 
then used like an ordinary one, both heels being armed with a 
clip on the internal border, the clips resting on the heels of the 
foot, which have been first opened with the drawing knife. This 
mode of treatment proved successful with Lafosse and others 
who experimented with it at the Saumur school. Under various 
experiments, the Desencasteleur has changed its form. Thus, 
Lafosse has arranged the two branches to run separately upon 4 
transversal rod like an ordinary vice, in which form the branches 
are shorter, and more power is obtained (tig. 15). There are 
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Fig. 15. 


many other improvements which we cannot mention for lack of 
space. 

Instead of applying the dilatation upon the hoof, and after- 
wards using a shoe which is closely adapted to the dilatation thus 
obtained, spreading shoes have been used. In the method of 
Jarrier, the shoe has to maintain the hoof in the condition of 
dilatation which has been accomplished by the instruments of 
expansion. It is a very delicate and difficult operation, so far as 
the proper dilatation of the foot is concerned, requiring the 
closest adaptation between the clips of the shoe and the parts of 
the wall upon which they rest. An error of a few millimetres 
only is sufficient to defeat the desired result; and the shoe, 
moreover, must be taken off at each operation. To avoid this, 
special shoes, which would act also as dilators, were invented. It 
was not, however, a new idea; Lagueriniere had as early as 1733 
prepared a shoe composed of three pieces—one median, corres- 
ponding to the toe, and two laterals, in connection with the 
quarters; these latter are respectively articulated with the first, 
and have each three nail-holes. When this shoe was fixed upon 
afoot, whether unsoled or not, its branches were spread apart by 
a plate left in place, and by increasing by degrees the length of 
the plate, a gradual and increasing dilatation of the hoof was ob- 
tained. Gaspard Saunier improved upon this shoe by placing 
on the internal border of the branches, cranks, with a plate placed 
‘rosswise and resting upon them (fig. 16). The objection to this 
shoe is that it cannot remain on the foot except when the animal 
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Fig. 16. 
is at rest, as when he is at work it soon becomes loosened; 
besides which it is difficult to make properly. 

Rolland has contrived an articulated shoe, in three pieces, the 
two lateral pieces being kept apart by double steel springs, which 
press upon them from the toe on their internal border, and thus 
effect the desired dilatation. Hatin has a simpler shoe (tig. 17). 


Fig. 17. 
It is a light shoe, with nail-holes distant from the heels, and pro- 
vided on the internal border with a smal! clip upon which rests 4 
V spring, fixed by its point upon the toe of the shoe. The 
branches of the spring lodge in the hollows of the sole and of the 
frog, and press upon the shoe, and thus produce a slow dilatation. 
Steinhoff has also invented a shoe with springs. It has recently 
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been proposed to obtain the dilatation by means of a strong sole 
of cautchouc, placed between the shoe and the foot, leaving the 
frog full; very thin where it rests upon the shoe and the foot, 
and becoming thicker towards the inner border of the shoe, which 
it overlaps. First it rests in the groove of the bars, and then 
protrudes upon the flat of the shoe, and bears on the ground at 
the time of rest. This elastic mass, compressed at the moment 
of contact, slightly dilates the shoe, which is articulated, or, what 
is better, very narrow at the toe, and square; the heels also are 
thus slowly and gradually dilated. 

Goodwin also has invented a very ingenious, but too compli- 
cated shoe, composed of three articulated pieces. From the 
centre of the median piece a prolongation of iron extends to the 
back of the frog, and is of sufficient thickness to be perforated, 
the hole having a thread through which a screw is introduced, 
running on each side. The branches of the shoe have three nail- 
holes, and from the inner border of the heel rises a clip so turned 
as to rest on the origin of the bar. The mechanism of the shoe 


is easy to understand, each branch being opened by the play of 
the screw which passes through the prolongation of the median 
piece, one extremity of which rests upon this prolongation, while 
the other presses upon the inner border of the movable branch. 
The Goodwin shoe has been essentially improved by Fouris 
(fig. 18). It is a bar shoe, the bar being thicker than the rest of 
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the shoe, and wider than the ordinary bar shoe. The bar is 
notched on each side, and through each notch runs a thread or 
vice which holds a movable clip, which is made to rest on the 
inside of the bars, which are first properly thinned out. Bya 
motion of the clip through the thread, the heels are dilated 
slowly and by degrees. This shoe, however, is very expensive, 
difficult to make, and easily put out of order. 

In all these methods of dilatation the shoe has to be made of 
several pieces, and in this condition is found a constant cause of 
weakness and of rapid deterioration, for which reason they are 
not very practicable. It is not so with the system used by De- 
fays, Sr., by which the shoe, besides containing the essential ele- 
ments of the desired mechanical dilatation, is left entire to fulfil 
the functions of the ordinary shoe, as well. That which character- 
izes Defays’ method, who had used it in 1829, but which was 
made known only in later years, is that the shoe itself, which, by 
its ductility in action, becomes the agent of the dilatation of the 
hoof, becomes also, by its natural tenacity, the obstacle to the re- 
turn of the foot to its former contracted condition, when once it 
has yielded to the outward motion which it has acquired. Defays 
uses an ordinary shoe, thick and narrow, and then further nar- 
rowed at the toe, if it is to be used ona foot regularly contracted. 
When it is thus affected, at five or six centimetres of the heels; if 
the contraction exists at the quarters, at the end of each branch. 
This shoe carries on the inside border a strong, resisting clip, 
made at right angles, to rest on the internal border of the wall of 
the heels. Tle shoe is flat, grooved like an English shoe, with 
nail holes slightly turned inwards; the last nail hole made as far 
as possible from the heels. It is made of the best quality of iron, 
in order to resist, when cold, the greatest amount of forced spread- 
ing by the dilator: it is the eepansive slipper of Defays (pantouflt 
CLPAansive). 

The foot upon which this slipper is to be fixed must have both 
heels pared evenly, the sole and the bars pared down to a spring; 
and the hoof round the frog, on each side, thinned down as much 
as can be borne. Then, the shoe, flattened and without curvature 
on its faces—resting, therefore, on a strictly horizontal plane—* 
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= y foot in such a manner that the clip of the heels rests 
against the internal face of the quarters. This done, the space 


} asured with a compass, and then the 
dilator is applied (fig. 19). This instrument represents a true 


Fig. 19. 
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it drops down, without disturbing the screw, a record being made 
of the degree of dilatation secured, upon the graduated register. 
After three or four days the same operation is repeated, the 
spreading being then not more than four or five millimetres. It 
must be less than at the first, because at the beginning the less 
perfect contact between the projection of the heels of the shoe 
and the wall has allowed a considerable amount of dilatation 
without producing much result. These repeated dilatations once 
in four days for a month, are assisted by the application of soft 
poultices in horses which, on account of the pain and consequent 
lameness, are kept in the stable. Others may be put to work, and 
receive poultices only when at rest, or may be turned into damp 
fields. The shoe rarely needs changing during the treatment, 
which lasts about a month. This mode of opening the heels is 
especially practicable and of easy application, and has the advan- 
tage of allowing the use of the horse, whose foot is as well pro- 
tected as with the ordinary shoe. It becomes indispensable when 
the disease has been of long continuance and is accompanied with 
much lameness. It is liable to but one contra-indication, and that 
is when the foot is not sufficiently strong to hold it, by reason of 
the heels having been pared down excessively. It has been tested 
for a long time, not only by the Defays, Senior and Junior, but 
by many others. H. Bouley, in France, with Hartmann and 
Mayer in Germany, recommend it as an excellent curative treat- 
ment. 

We must again mention the simple and light desencasteleur of 
Jovard, (fig. 20) which is as powerful as that of Defays. It is 
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Fig. 20. 
composed exclusively of a double vice, with opposite threads, 
opening or closing two strong claws, which are applied upon the 
internal borders of the branches of the shoe; a rod of iron is I 
troduced in the holes at the head of the vice and puts the instr 


ment in motion. 
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It may be said, that on general principles, it is preferable to 
treat hoof-bound by the use of dilating shoes than to resort to the 
bloody operations recommended in earlier times. It is these that 
Brognicy recommended highly for the removal of one or two 
quarters of the wall, with an appropriate dressing. H. Bouley, 
however, believes that it would be wrong to discard these opera- 
tions entirely; he believes that there are conditions where they 
become necessary, and where they furnish better and quicker re- 
sults than the others referred to. 

We cannot overlook the treatment recommended by Bar- 
thelemy, which consists in the thinning first with the rasp, then 
with the drawing knife, of the bars, in their whole length, depth 
and thickness ; thinning them down to a spring under the pressure 
of the finger. This done, a layer of blister is applied on the skin 
of the cuti dura and upon it, in the parts corresponding where 
the hoof has been thinned down; the application to be renewed 
several times, until the lameness has subsided. This operation is 
followed by an excess of the horny secretion and a marked en- 
largement of the hoof, and gives good but slow results. Gross 
has often operated in the same manner, alternating the blister 
with poultices. 

A modus operandi which has also been very satisfactory, is 
the one that was recently made known by Weber, and which con- 
sists in the division of the wall at several points, by grooves ex- 
tending down to the keraphyllous horn, in the direction of the 
fibres of the hoof. Two or three are made, on each side, be- 
tween the quarters and the heels, the heels at the same time be- 
ing pared down, when a bar shoe is put on, which rests on the 
frog, or if that organ is atrophied, pressure upon it is simulated 
by the addition of pieces of leather. Frequently, instead of par- 
ing the heels down excessively, and when the frog is atrophied, 
we prefer a slipper after having pared the sole and bars to a 
spring. The method of Weber is not new. It was previously 
known by Lagueriniere, and is mentioned by Buginet and Her- 
bert d’Arboval. With it we may slowly but surely achieve sue- 
tess, and there are but few feet which are not relieved or cured ; 
but the grooves must be renewed from above at each shoeing. 
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Solleysel made lines of cauterization on each side of the heels, 
extending from the hair to the shoe, which, running through the 
hoof, softens it and renders it more tractable. 

We cannot at present consider the complications likely to be 
encountered, but must satisfy ourselves by remarking that in case 
of false quarters, to avoid the painful pinching of the soft parts 
between the two walls, there is nothing better than to clean the 
place of separation thoroughly with the drawing knife, and to fill 
the space with a putty of gutta percha. 

(To be continued.) 


AN INQUIRY 


INTO THE ETIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY OF THE VENEREAL DIS- 
EASES OF MAN AND OF THE LOWER ANIMALS. 


By CHARLES F. RinG, M.D. 


(Continued from page 110.) 


“Tn a thesis by Prieur, Paris, 1851, even in his letters sur la 
syphilis, 1850, Ricord put out the first ideas of dualism in the 
syphilitic doctrine, intimating in the latter treatise, in regard to 
syphilization, that perhaps the induration in some chaneres and 
its absence in others was due to a difference in cause, and, in the 
thesis, stating that in his experience the transmission of non-in- 
durated chancre to healthy subjects always produced its like, 
while indurated chancre always recognized a similar lesion as its 
point of origin. 

“In 1852, Leon Basserean, by a review of laborious confronta- 
tions, established the individuality of chancroid, and made it evi- 
dent to the world that venereal ulcers belonged to two distinct 
families, the non-indurated and local, the other indurated and 
followed by syphilis. This is the doctrine of dualism. Clere, 
following Bassereau, strengthened it. Ricord approved it form- 
ally in 1858, and gave it wide-spread circulation by the weight of 
the influence his high authority in venereal disease allowed him 
to exercise. Ricord had dissented from this view at first, but up- 
on his adoption of it the adherents of the doctrine of unity of the 
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syphilitic poison, @. ¢., similarity of cause in the production both 
of the indurated and the non-indurated sore, received a blow from 
which they have never recovered.”—[Keys: Venereal Diseases, 
p- 8.] 

Perhaps we can make this point—the distinction between the 
chancroid and the chancre—or between the local and the consti- 
tutional disease—somewhut clearer by referring to analagous dis- 
eases in the lower animals. It is well known to veterinary writers 
that the brute creation suffers from venereal diseases—not unlike 
those affecting the human family, and that these are both local 
and constitutional. 

Professor Fleming writes: “It is very probable that contagi- 
ous diseases of the genital organs are observed in the domesticated 
animal in every part of the globe.” Of an affection termed 
“pseudo syphilis,” he says: ** This is a contagious disease of the 
genital organs, in which the lesions are almost exclusively local- 
ized; it is common to the male and female, affecting both solipeds 
and bovines, and assuines three or four distinct forms, but most 
frequently the pustular. * * * It is essentially benignant; 
isin the majority of instances transmitted in the act of copula- 
tion, but can also be artificially induced by inoculation. It ap- 
pears to be due to a morbid change affected in the secretions of 
the genital mucous membrane by too frequent coition, or consti- 
tutional derangement. The disease appears in the spring time, 
during the coupling season; but it is difficult to explain its origin. 
Some authorities attribute it to too frequent copulation; while 
Sajowe, who described it many years ago, thought it was due to 
the use of stallions heated by excessive use, and whose ardor was 
maintained by stimulating food and drugs. But these causes do 
hot explain why the disease should assume a contagious character ; 
we can understand their predisposing to such a malady, but be- 
yond its resulting from copulation, we are unable to account for 
its transmissibility. Lafosse has remarked it to be most frequent 
with over-exerted stallions, which are put to many mares ina brief 
Space, particularly in those instances in which the horse and ass 
are used for the same mares about the same time. The contagium 
finds access by the genital mucous membrane. It is readily in- 
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oculable, for Lafosse has repeatedly succeeded in inducing it in 
this way. By scraping the surface of the ulcers on the penis with 
a lancet, and depositing the matter so obtained beneath the epi- 
dermis of the labia of the vulva, or that of the vaginal mucons 
membrane, the symptoms have been developed in due course. In 
the first-named situation, there appeared on the skin, between the 
sixth and tenth day, pustules resembling those just described; in 
the second, the membrane became inflamed and thickened around 
the punctures, the epithelium was raised by a viscid transparent 
matter in the form of a small vesicle, which burst; the epithelium 
becoming detached, leaving a superficial ulcer, gray in the centre 
aud red at the edges, this ulcer increasing in size until it is met 
by those nearest to it. A yellow sticky mucous then flowed from 
the vulva, soiling the quarters, thighs, hocks and tail; gradually 
the inflammation subsided, the ulcers healed, then the discharge 
ceased, and all tie symptoms vanished. Analagous phenomena 
were witnessed when the matter from a diseased mare was inocu 


lated on the penis or the urethral mucous membrane; the inflam. . 


matory process, ulceration and morbid secretion were all noted, 
though the different phases were not followed so regularly as with 
the mares, so that it could not be affirmed that the eruption on 
the penis was quite identical with that on the female genital 
organs. 

“There is no difficulty whatever in curing this disease in its 
simpler forms, nature generally intervening to restore the patient 
to a state of health, and art only expediting recovery by perhaps 
a few days. Cleanliness and cessation of copulation, emollient 
and astringent applications in the form of lotion or injection, are 
nearly always sufficient to bring every case toa favorable termine 
tion. If the inflammation runs high, gangrene and the formation 
of abscesses must be guarded against by the administration of 
febrifuge and purgative medicines, with topical astringenls 
largely diluted. Abscesses must be opened, or hastened in their 
development; and should paraphymosis occur, local bleeding in 
the form of scavifications, suspending the penis by a wide bandage 
around the loins, and the application of astringents and cold 
water, will be most beneficial. The ulcers, if deep and callous. 
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should be dressed with caustics or the actual cautery.”—[Veteri- 
nary Sanitary Science and Police, vol. 2, pp. 337, 346.] 

This disease of the horse and the ox would correspond to 
chancroid in the human family, only as so much greater mucous 
surface is exposed in the former case, it is more pustular than in 
the latter, where the mucous surface is much smaller, althongh 
there the sore is generally multiple. Essentially the two diseases 
are of the same nature—as any one can see from reading the 
above, and we need not endeavor further to enforce this point. 
This “local affection ” is not confounded with the constitutional 
venereal malady in the horse, which we shall speak of farther on, 
and which is of comparatively recent origin. We should here 
accept a lesson from the veterinary surgeon, and all those who 
believe that the chancroid is identical in effect with the chancre 
should pause and ¢hink, and after we have detailed to them the 
syphilitic disease in the horse, they should ¢hink again, and per- 
haps by the time we shall have finished this study they may be 


_ disposed to be less positive in the expression of their views. 


But to another disease—“ bovine gonorrhea.” This malady, 
in its general characters, is allied to the preceding forms, and is 
commonly known in this country, by the farmers and others. as 
“bull burnt.” It is a local disease, chiefly affecting the prepuce 
of the bull, and the vagina and uterus (in severe cases) of the cow. 
Its causes are generally obscure, and may depend upon constitu- 
tional tendencies, though there can be no doubt that undue copu- 
lation, inattention to cleanliness, and general neglect, will gener- 
ally increase, if they do not immediately excite the malad y- The 
symptoms are very marked and distinctive. There is considerable 
pain manifested during the act of micturation, which is often at- 
tempted and imperfectly accomplished; the animal is restless, 
stamps, jerks up the hind legs, lashes the tail and moves from 
side to side, at times groaning and grinding the teeth. The pulse 
is accelerated and full, and constipation of the bowels is some. 
times present. At first the discharge is slight, though it is soon 
increased, and thick, white and corrosive; there is also much 
ttmefaction, the parts becoming of a deep red color. In neg- 
leeted cases the mucous membrane is divested of its epithelium, 
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ulcers appear, and a bull may become totally useless from the 
formation of sinuses in the penis, and also from excrescences on it. 
There can be no doubt as to the contagiousness of this affection, 
the discharge being the contaminating agent. Copulation alone 
disseminates the disease.” —[Fleming, /did, p. 349.] 

With this disease we complete the analogy with similar affec 
tions in the human family. “The term ‘ duality of syphilis, 
therefore, really signifies a duality, not in syphilis, but in what 
had been known as syphilis and called by that name.” 

Let us now briefly recapitulate, before proceeding further, the 
principal points we have already considered : 

I.—It has been shown by a preponderance of evidence that 
the fact of the antiquity of syphilis has not been satisfactorily 
ascertained; that uo substantial argument whatsoever has been 
adduced in its support, and that the so-called Biblical knowledge 
of syphilis is to all intents and purposes a myth. 

II.—That the supposed metamorphosis of lepra into syphilis 
is not only highly improbable, and can in no way be substantiated, 
but the weight uf evidence and experiment, as well as all analogy, 
is entirely opposed to such a view. 

{II.—That syphilis originated in Europe near the close of 
the fifteenth century, at or about the time of the siege of Naples 
by Charles VIII., and came not from America, as was for a time 
supposed. 

IV.—That there are at least two entirely distinct and separate 
kinds of venereal products—the one inducing syphilis and con- 
stitutional disease; the other local mischief only, which is com- 
paratively harmless and capable of originating de novo. 
V.—That venereal diseases in a local form have undoubtedly 
existed from the earliest antiquity, being due, principally, to a 
want of cleanliness, ill health, and various exciting causes, an 
have their perfect analogues in the gonorrhoea and chancroid of 
the lower animals, especially bovines and solipeds. 
Gxnusis.— We are now prepared to study profitably the evolu- 
tion of that singular and mysterious epidemic of the close of the 
fifteenth century; to trace it, if it be possible, to its source, and 
to show how and in what manner it ultimately became a venereal 
disease, which it certainly was not at first. 
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Jahr writes that “although we cannot consider the so-called 
epidemic syphilis of the last years of the fifteenth century as a 
venereal disease in ztself, nevertheless we have to view it as the 
fountain head of our modern syphilis. In this respect, whatever 
has reference to the originating causes and the phenomenal forms 
of that epidemic must be as valuable to us as the ulterior history 
of syphilis itself.” 

Of the epidemic itself, Petrus Pintar reports to Pope Alex- 
ander VI.: “The prevailing epidemic is characterized by a 
variety of symptoms, more particularly by keen and excessively 
violent pains. Some do not have any pains, in the place of which 
they are attacked by pustules of various shapes and sizes, being 
very humerous on some individuals, and on others more scanty. 
Sometimes the pustules break out only in the face, or on the 
head, while the other parts of the body remain free; in other 
cases, they are only seen on the abdomen; most frequently they 
break out on the thighs and legs, but may likewise spread over 
the whole body. Grenbeck states that the disease commenced 
with languor and debility of the limbs, after which the pustules 
broke out, with intense fever. He adds that whenever these 
pustules or tumors burst open, they sometimes become converted 
into frightful phagademic sores.” 

This epidemic, we are told, “ was a characteristically pustulous 
disease, distinguished by the breaking out of large, ugly, purulent 
pocks, and accompanied by horrid bone pains, and more particn- 
larly communicated by intercourse with women who were attacked 
by the disease.” Those authors, however, do not state—and yet 
it would have been of great importance for us to know—whether 
these pustules first broke out in the pudendum, or on the face, or 
on the whole body; nor do they state whether the first signs of a 
recent infection were first seen on the sexual organs. If this was 
hot the case, and if, according to the universal testimony of con- 
temporaries, the infection was caught by simply touching the 
epidermis, or by inhaling the breath of an affected individual, 
such a cause must have operated much more powerfully owing to 
the act of coition, which, if true, would not by any means justify 
the idea that this plague was venereal. In addition to this, we 
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have the right to argue that, if this plague had been, strictly 
speaking, a venereal disease, the sexual organs ought to have 
shown the first symptoms of a recent infection, whereas, as Gren- 
beck justly observes, they only became affected incidentally, in 
consequence of the general spreading of the pustules over the 
surface of the body. 

“ Nothing is more uncertain, according to every writer of that 
age, than the different degrees which the syphilitic disease passed 
through from the time of that epidemic until it reached the pres- 
ent development of its diversified, but yet fixed, and at all places 
and times, identical forms. The only author who alludes to this 
point, Astruc, does not furnish any satisfactory clue to this prob- 
lem. The seven periods in which he divides the course of syphilis, 
as so many transition stages to the present chronie form of this 
disease, can only be regarded as a substitutive explanation of the 
real facts. Even Fernelius, who was a contemporary witness of 
that epidemic, and who regards the subsequent chancre-syphilis 
as a gradual weakening and the precursor of a final and complete 
effacement of that epidemic, is unable to account for the connec- 
tion of these two diseases, or for the passage of the one into the 
other, but contents himself with stating that the now prevalent 
(in the year 1540) “ues venerea” did no longer, like the former 
“ morbus gallicus,” infect people by the air, but solely by sexual 
connection, or by nursing infants at diseased breasts, or that the 
disease might be communicated by midwives by the contact of 
infected sexual organs, or by the mouth of diseased nurslings, or 
by the spittle of infected persons when kissing, or, finally, by the 
insertion of the poison in parts denuded of their epidermis; and 
that, when the disease broke out, it manifested itself by ulcers on 
the infected parts, by buboes and discharges, and afterwards, 
after the whole organism was pervaded by the poison, by pustules 
on the skin, pains, ete. This shows that, even a few years subse- 
quent to the prevalence of that epidemic, our modern syphilis was 
born full-fledged, even as Minerva was born armed cap-a-pie out 
of Jupiter’s brain, without it being possible to show the different 
stages through which this disease gradually marched onward to 
its present stage.” —[Zd7d, p. 287-295.] 
(Zo be continued.) 
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LEUCOCYTHEMIA. 


(A paper read before the New York State Veterinary Society.) 
By Pror. J. L. ROBERTSON, M.D., V.S. 


Prof. Jas. Hughes Bennett, of the University of Edinburgh, 
examined the body of a man who died in the Royal Infirmary la- 
boring under hypertrophy of the spleen and liver, and whose 
blood was covered with corpuscles, which exactly resembled those 
of pus. The morbid condition discovered was separated from 
pywmia, and shown to be unconnected with any form of inflam- 
mation. 

An account of the case, together with one of similar character 
occurring in the practice of Dr. Jno. Reid, was published in the 
Edinburgh Journal for October, 1845. 

Six weeks after these cases had been made public, Virchow 
gave the history of another in Mr. Froriep’s “ Notizen.” 

The records of medicine show the previous occurrence of like 
cases, although an unusual number of colorless corpuscles had not 
been physically proved to exist; and to Bennett and Virchow be- 
long the renown of first discovering, in a somewhat positive man- 
ner, the nature of the disease we are about to consider ; for even 
to their descriptions must be added new facts in relation to its 
reality. 

The malady in question has received two descriptions. In 
English and French nomenclature it is known as leucocythemia 
(from luekos, white; kutos, a cell, and hemia, blood); whilst 
in Germany the term leukhemia, from leukos, white, and hemia, 
blood, has been retained as originally proposed by Virchow. Ben- 
het considers this name faulty, as the blood is not white, but pre- 
sents its usual red tinge when drawn from its vessels. 

It has been, as a disease, fully admitted in the text books of 
human medicine, and we who are interested in the veterinary 
science are anxious to know if it exists in our domestic animals. 
English literature, as far as my knowledge extends, is silent on 
the subject, although cases of it may have been described in some 
of the journals and been overlooked by me. 
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The best description, I think, will be found in a brochure 
published by M. Ed. Nocard, Professeur de Clinique a l’Ecole 
Veterniare d’Alfort. 

Personally I can add nothing to his published descriptions, 
and I have chosen this subject in order to give a slight description 
of the disease, in the hope that members of the society may look 
up some cases. The history of the disease isan incomplete oue in 
human medicine, and we are far from knowing much of it in our 
own branch; but it is a subject that would repay investigation by 
one fortunate enough to make a diagnosis during life, and not a 
surprise of the dissecting room. 

As the disease has generally for its most striking feature the 
permanent increase of the white corpuscles, it may be well to 
speak of their supposed origin and fate, and of the changes the 
blood undergoes. They exist in ordinary blood in the proportion 
of 1 to 800-1,000 red, increasing after a meal to 1-300-400. 
They seem to take their origin in lymphatic glands and other 
adenoid structures. At least corpuscles similar if not identical with 
colorless blood cells are to be seen in various sizes, many with 
double nuclei, and some, indeed, actually dividing into two corpus- 
cles. The lymph is continually passing into the blood a number 
of white corpuscles, which appear in the lymphatic vessels after 
they have traversed the lymphatic glands. ‘As to their fate, it 
would seem probable that they give rise to red corpuscles. Num- 
bers of them die in the blood and are broken up, and when parts 
become inflamed they migrate, and would seem to produce con- 
nective tissue cells and fibres, blood vessels, &c. 

The blood in leucocythemia, when drawn from a vein, is pale, 
serous, and if received on a flat vessel is soon covered by a grayish 
pellicle. In a narrow test tube, and kept at a low temperature, it 
separates in two layers, the upper milky-grayish white, the lower 
red. 

Leucocythemia may be defined as a general disease, charac’ 
terized by the hyperplastic, or heteroplastic development of lym- 
phoid tissue, with or without increase of the white blood cells, 
has always a progressive anzemia, and is generally fatal. 

Tur Viscerat Lestons.—They consist of neoplasms, of which 
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the structure corresponds to that of the lymphatic ganglions. 
These neoplasms may be in the form of masses or under the 
form of a diffuse infiltration. 

In the first case, they resemble lymphatic glands, rounded, 
rough, with smooth section, grayish or dirty white color. These 
tumors rarely break down in their centre into caseous or puri- 
form material. 

In the second case, the neoplasm consists in a diffuse infiltra- 
tion into the thickness of the organs, shows itself in the opening 
of the membranes or in the form of serous tracks, intersected, of 
of a dirty white color. Parenchyma looks marbled; under the 
microscope, there is found a deposit of round cells huddled 
together without apparent order. When these cells are washed 
out, a network of adenoid tissue, characteristic of adenoid tissue, 
is left behind. 

The most remarkable characteristic of these lesions is the ab- 
sence of all breaking down of the cellular elements in the central 
part of the neoplasm. This will serve to distinguish them from 
the lesions of glanders, tuberculosis and scrofula. 

Hypertrophy of the spleen is the most frequent lesion of leu- 
cocythemia. It exists in four-fifths of the cases. It generally 
conserves its form; or it may be stuffed with lymphatic tumors, 
which causes it to assume an irregular form. 

Lymphatic ganglions are almost universally enlarged in our 
patients, whilst in the human being in only about one-half of the 
cases are the glands enlarged—they generally retain their form. 
Their section is white or a little greyish, the structure is homoge- 
neous, neither softening, nor pus, nor caseous degeneration even 
in the largest. 

In the intestines they may be found in two principal forms, 
and may arise from the lymphatic elements of the intestines, the 
solitary follicles, or Peyer’s patches, and have the appearance of 
white tumors, rounded or flattened, varying iu size from a pea to 
achild’s head. They result simply from hypertrophy of the pre- 
existing lymphoid organ. Sometimes they are enveloped in the 
thin layer of sub-mucous reticulated tissue, without regard to the 
Presence of solitary or aguminated follicles. The microscope 
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shows a net-work of adenoid tissue with a considerable number 
of white blood cells. 

Bony Marrow.—Since Ranvier, in 1867, first described the 
lesions of the bony marrow, a number of cases have been observed, 
and it is now supposed that leucocythemia may arise from alter- 
ations in this tissue alone. The marrow appears more abundant, 
soft, greyish yellow. 

Liver.— After the spleen and the lymphatic ganglions, the 
liver is more frequently affected. 10 Kilog in horse. 

Respiratory Apparatus.—Lungs are frequently invaded with 
lymphadinoma. 

In horses, the lesion is more usual as a diffuse infiltration of 
the inter-lobular connective tissue. Organ heavy; enlarged; it 
floats; it keeps its suppleness—elasticity ; when you pass the 
hand on the surface you feel that the mass is full of firm produe- 
tions; when cut, they give the sensation of a resisting fibrous 


tissuc. They appear deep red at the bottom, with dirty-white 


spots running together, giving the organ a look of lobulation. 
There is no enveloping membrane ; no central softening. 

The most manifest change of the blood in leucocythemia is the 
modification which is produced in the number and relation of the 
globular elements. By examining with the microscope a drop of 
blood, one is struck with the considerable number of white cor- 
puscles. The proportion is very variable, ordinarily 1-800, 900, 
or 1,000 in leucocythemia may rise to 1-85, 1-60, 1-12. 

The white corpuscles which are found in the blood can be re- 
duced to two general types—the first comprising large nucleated 
cells, or granular, possessed of amiboid movement, when one has 
extracted them from the circulation (leucocytes); the second 
being formed of free nuclei, colorless, strongly fixing the car- 
mine, immoveable, and of a diameter nearly equal to those of 
hematics (red globules—globulins). In certain forms of leucocy- 
themia there does not exist any globulins (splenic); in others, 00 
the contrary, they are predominant (ganglionic, intestinal). 

The blood which escapes from the vein is pale, serous, of a 
rosy hue—analagous to currant syrup diluted with water. It 
coagulates slowly ; if it is received in a flat dish it is very quickly 
covered by a greyish or milky pellicle opaline, trembling. 
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In a narrow test tube, kept at a low temperature, the slowness 
of the coagulation causes it to divide into two parts—the superior 
of a milky-greyish white, opaline (that which resembles the opal ; 
fluid milky, said to be opaline); the inferior, deep red. This 
separation of the blood in two clots is very characteristic in all 
animals in which the clot is monochromous. 

In the leucocythemic horse, coagulation gives three distinct 
layers ; an inferior deep red, formed of red globules; a superior 
slightly yellow, semi-transparent, formed of fibrine; a middle, 
more or less thick, formed of a dirty-white opaque, constituted of 
leucocytes and globulins. 

General disease diasthetic, characterized by the more or less 
rapid production in all the organs of neoplasms, of which the in- 
timate structure is like that of the lymphatic ganglia. These 
neoplasms may present themselves under form of more or less 
voluminous masses, or as a diffuse infiltration in the thickness of 
organs. 

In the first case their aspect to the naked eye is still that of 
the lymphatic ganglions; they are more or less irregnlarly 
rounded, of slight consistence; their section is smooth, of a grey. 
ish or whitish color. On scraping, they give an opaline, milky 
fluid, which is shown by the microscope to be composed of a con- 
siderable quantity of lymphatic globules. No breaking down. 

Signs and Diagnosis.—Leucocy themia is only a contingent fact 
—an accessory to—only a symptom—not constant; the essential 
part consists in enlargement of the lymphatic glands. 

What first draws attention to the disease is loss of strength 
and the animal soon getting out of breath at work; the appetite 
becomes capricious; desire for liquids ; emaciation. The mucous 
membranes have a porcelain-white color, as if all the blood had 
been driven out of the vessels. The patient becomes weaker and 
weaker ; can hardly walk ; knuckling over on hind legs ; front legs 
separated ; head and neck extended ; stops from dyspncea after a 
few steps; intense emaciation, or may refuse to move. Then 
comes constant oppression, roaring at rest, tympanites, diarrhoea 


fetid, edema, hemorrhages and death in the most complete 
marasmus, 
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During all this time the temperature hardly rises above the 
normal. When such indecisive symptoms are observed it would 
be proper to have recourse to the examination of the blood; the 
normal proportion is so small that a leucocytosis would be readily 
recognized. Ora quantity of the blood may be caught in a test 
tube, plunged in cold water, and the characteristic separation into 
two layers, the upper of which is of dirty-grey color, and formed 
chiefly of leucocytes. 

These elements may be constituted of leucocytes or globulins, 
The predominance of the leucocytes would lead us to think of 
the same disease of the spleen; on the contrary, when the glo- 
bulins are the most numerous, the diathesis is localized on the 
lymphatic ganglions, perhaps the intestines or the marrow of the 
bone. 

Of course, it would be another matter if we had to do with 
what is called pseudo (pseudo—false) leucocythemia. In this 
case the change in the blood does not consist in a superabundance 
of white corpuscles, but only in a great ansemia of globules. 

In our animals the signs are much more vague than in the 
human patient, principally on account of the difficulty of exploring 
the splanchnic cavities. 

Ganglionic Leucocythemia.—When the diathesis is localized 
in the lymphatic ganglia, and it has invaded those that are ex- 
plorable from the exterior, then the symptoms are better marked. 

All the ganglia are not affected at the same time. The inter- 

maxillary generally hypertrophy the first, and may simulate the 

glands in chronic glanders. They are hard, rounded, mammil- 

lated, insensible, non-adherent to the skin, which is very yielding 

at their surface. But there is no discharge nor lesions of the 

pituitary membrane ; then, too, they are symmetrical, and you will, 

as a rule, find symmetrical swellings of other glands in the parotid 

region, prepectoral, in the groin. These tumors do not ulcerate; 

the skin always remains the same over their surface—no adhe- 

sion. 

A rectal examination will disclose a large, hard, roughened 

mass under the lumbar vertebrae. There may be no other lesions 

found at the post mortem except those of the lymphatic ganglia, 
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but it may be coincident with lesions of the spleen, kidneys and 
liver. 

Mesenteric Form.—It is only at an advanced period that we 
might be led to suspect this form. The disease when the en- 
larged glands comprising the neighboring organs cause ascites or 
jaundice, or they are associated with some other external lesion 
of the diathesis that we would be likely to examine the abdomen. 
Percussion nor palpation may not give us any special information 
in our large domestic animals, bat an exploration per rectum 
might disclose the presence of a large, irregular, hard tumor, 
which unites all the organs in the neighborhood. 

In dogs in which the symptoms show a growing dulness, 
tendency to sleep, becoming insensible to the voice, lying down 
all day, it being necessary to strike them to make them rise, walk- 
ing with head low, the jaws open (mouth open), tongue hanging, 
tail between the legs, panting. If these symptoms persist for sev- 
eral weeks, with ascites, no fear, no pain, and palpation, permits 
us to make out in the superior parts of the abdomen a mass hard 
and mammilated. 

Bronchial form.—As we might easily imagine, the hypertrophy 
of the bronchial ganglia, situated in the anterior mediastina, in 
the vicinity of the heart, large arterial vessels, veins and lympha- 
ties converging toward them with the bronchial tubes, esophagus, 
pheumogastric and recurrent nerves liable to be pressed upon, is 
apt to cause varied and grave accidents. The respiration becomes 
accelerated, interrupted, with rapid panting, dry paroxysmal cough, 
analagous to that in heaves, but without the stethoscopic signs of 
that disease at a later period ; they cannot go at a rapid pace nor 
draw heavy loads, they commence to whistle, separate their front 
legs, head and neck extended, nostrils widely distended, the mucous 
membrane becomes cyanotic, and the patient is in imminent danger 
of death by asphyxia. Tracheotomy in this case would not give 
good results unless the dyspnoea was the result of compression of 
the recurrent nerve. In cases where the bronchial tubes or 
— were compressed by the tumors, the operation would not 
relieve. 


The compression of the cesophagus may cause rejection of the 
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bolus of food, incessant discharge of saliva, intermittent repletion 
of the canal, above the obstacle, and in bovines the suspension of 
rumination and the occurrence of frequent attacks of tympanites. 
Pressure upon the veins will cause cedema of the anterior ex- 
tremities, and if the arterial vessels are implicated, producing in- 
terference with the cardiac circulation, which shows itself by vio- 
lent contractions and hypertrophy of the heart. 

When the pneumo-gastric has been compressed by the tumors, 
the heart commences to beat with intense rapidity. 

The spleen, liver aud kidneys are so situated in the abdominal 
cavity of our large animals, that their exploration is almost im- 


been overlooked by our associates in practice. 

Enlargement of the spleen so easily made out by percussion 
and palpation in the human subject, is often the lesion that will 
cause the medical man to think of leucocythemia. 

In one case in a horse reported by Leisering, the spleen 
weighed about 56 lbs., causing a considerable projection in the 
right hypochondrium, there was difficulty in the descent of the 
ribs, and the enlarged spleen pressed on the diaphragm and caused 
intense dyspnea. 

Intestinal Leucocythemia.—The symptoms that would lead us 
to suspect localization in the intestines, are besides the progres- 
sive cachexia, colics, constipation, diarrhoea, accompanied by 
hemorrhages from the stomach or intestines. 

The progress seems to be always towards a fatal termination, 
the organic changes never retrograde, they may remain stationary 
for a while, but eventually proceed to 2 fatal termination. 

The duration is variable, it may run through its course like a 
galloping consumption, carrying off its victim inside of a month. 
In most cases it lasts five or six months. 

Death is not infrequently caused by the hemorrhages that 
take place, from the stomach, bowels, cerebral hemorrhages, &c., 
or the neoplasm may invade the ,tissues and destroy their fune- 
tional and organic usefulness, or asphyxia may result from the 
hypertrophy of the lymphatic glands. 

So far treatment has not been followed by any success. There 
have been no cases recorded of a cure of the diathesis. 
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It has been proposed to resort to transfusion of blood when 
the patient passes into a menacing condition. 

Removal of the spleen has not been followed by favorable 
results. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PURPURA HEMORRHAGICA. 


By James F. Frin«, V.S. 


Having noticed in the late number of the Journat reports on 
cases of purpura hemorrhagica, in nearly every case the charac- 
teristic swellings of this lesion are noticed, and in all veterinary 
works the student is told to accept this symptom as conclusive. 
No doubt it is the grand factor in forming the diagnosis, but that 
many cases of purpura are seen where swelling only exists, the 
direct cause of local irritation; that purpura may occur in so 
mild a form as to be almost overlooked, except by a careful prac- 
titioner, I will endeavor in as brief manner as possible, to show, 
by abstracts from cases occuring in my practice : 

Cas— 1. Subject—Black carriage mare, noticed slavering at 
the mouth ; was treated by owner, supposing the mouth to be 
injured by the bit. After three or four days I was summoned 
to attend. Found the mucous membrane of the mouth inflamed ; 
no symptons of disintegration; temperature, 99; pulse, 46; 
watery condition of the eye. Prescribed oxymel watered till further 
developments, before pushing treatment further. 2d day. Small 
granules beginning to form on the gums of incisor teeth, like mil- 
let seed. The tongue on the inferior aspect of a livid purple hue. 
The lips much swollen, discharge thick, tenacious mucous from 
the mouth. Suspicious of purpura, commenced chlorate of potass. 
treatment, given in a form of powder, three a day ; the animal eat- 
ing with difficulty. Temp., 100°; pulse, 50. 3d day. The swelling 
extended to the nostrils; disintegration of the tissues; sloughing 
of the gums, lips, portions of the tongue; the discharge very of- 
fensive ; excoriations on the perineal space, discharging thin sani- 
ous matter the whole body covered with an eczematous eruption, 
vesicular, imniieiien without suppuration ; inability to eat; the 
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mouth washed thrice a day with antiseptic solutions; chlorate of 
potass. being given in full doses. Temp., 103; pulse, 60. 4th 
day. Symptoms the same as previous day. Injections given every 
day, keeping the bowels all right. 

5th day. Opened with a mild attack of diarrhoea; mouth about 
the same; scabs forming on the region of the nose and lips ; ani- 
mal taking a little gruel, sucking it up into its mouth a little ata 
time; same treatment continued. Temp., 1024; pulse, 58. From 
this time the animal improved, and rapidly became convalescent. 
This is a case where distinct symptoms of purpura were present, 
yet no corded swellings were visible. I give you a synopsis of 
this case in the rough, but I think I have said enough to convince 
your readers of the accuracy of the diagnosis. 
CasE 2. Presented same symptons as case 1, save that the 
characteristic swelling of purpura was plainly visible, extending 
from the scapula to the last rib in the shape of a right-angled 
triangle, having the posterior border of the scapula as a base. 
Casr 3. Bay trotting mare; noticed slavering at the mouth, 
though the owner told me he was much better than formerly; 
thought probably the teeth were irregular ; on examination of the 
mouth the foramen lingua was found to be in an easily lacerable 
condition ; under surface of the tongue purple, and covered with 
small millet seed granules farther up; under the tongue a large 
patch was found eroded, but presented a healthy appearance. I 
made up my mind the animal was and had been suffering from 
purpura. Phenic acid, 1 to 100, was ordered as a wash, strych- 
nine and iron ordered as a tonic. The animal rapidly conva- 
lesced. 
Casz 4. Two-year colt; noticed to be losing flesh; owner 
thought probably worms ; examination revealed exactly the same 
state of affairs as in the last mentioned case, except the sub-maxil- 
lary glands were considerably enlarged, and led me at first sight 
to think it 4 case of strangles; a more careful examination led me 
to think otherwise. The animal was put on the same treatment 
as the last mentioned case, and rapidly convalesced. 
Whether these last two cases were pure cases of purpura, per- 
haps is open to discussion. In neither case were the “ character- 
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istic” swellings of purpura noticable; yet, from the appearance 
of the tongue and general languor, I was led to form my diagno- 
sis. If you think these cases worthy of publication, I will feel 
amply repaid. Much more so if they should be the means of 
adding any further interest to this disease, which presents such 
a large field for discussion. 


EDITORIAL. 


LEGISLATION REGULATING VETERINARY PRACTICE IN STATES. 


There is at present a general desire among veterinarians to se- 
cure legislation to regulate the practice of veterinary medicine in 
several of the different States. This attempt has already been 
made, and the success is, to say the most, but partial, if not en- 
tirely negative in some instances. 

Why is this so? There must be some reason why the veteri- 
nary profession is denied that protection that is given the practice 
of human medicine. We cannot impugn the wisdom of our leg- 
islators in refusing to enact the bills already presented before 
them. 

The fact, then, of the failure up to this time in securing legis- 
lative enactments, would seem to argue that the bills have been 
defective in popular estimation, and hence the necessity of fram- 
ing a proper bill to be presented at our next Legislature. With 
this object in view, we hope that different members of the profes- 
sion will forward to us for publication drafts of bills, or any 
suggestions they may have to make concerning this subject. 
From the diiferent opinions thus expressed there can probably be 
forinulated a bill that will be unobjectionable, and one that will 
better secure the rights of the veterinarian, and give to our 
patrons that guarantee to which they are entitled. 


CENTRALIZATION IN VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


It must be a source of just pride to all’veterinarians when, in 
the study of the history of veterinary medicine in the United 
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States, we note the rapid progress that has been made. This prog- 
ress, too, is not ephemeral. It has permanently lifted us from 
mere charlatanism, and placed us in the estimation of all as a 
scientific profession. 

Having gained this recognition, it behooves us to keep up the 
standard of our profession; to work zealously in its interests ; 
and by whatever means we possess to merit the good opinion of 
others. It has occurred to many that we lack organization, and 
this leads us to suggest the formation of a National Veterinary 
Society, this society to consist of delegates from all the differ- 
ent local societies throughout the country, and to be in reality 
a sort of executive, and to take in hand principally those 
questions that relate to the welfare of the profession as such. 
1 What we want is greater unity of action, and this can best be had 
y through the instrumentality of some such association as above 


suggested. 


wiry: 


NOTICE. 


On account of the absence of Prof. Liautard, who sailed for 
Europe on June 21st, the August number of the Revrew will not 
be issued until September. The interests of the veterinary pro- 
fession in America are the chief objects of Prof. L’s visit. 


PATHOLOGICAL HISTOLOGY. 


A METHOD OF RAPIDLY COLORING AND PRESERVING PARASITES 
BY EOSINE AND POTASH. 


By T. BALZER. 


Beginners in the histological study of parasites experience 
great difficulties in obtaining clean preparations of easy preserva 
| tion. The method of Weigert gives fine results, but is difficult 
and complicated. In our researches touching the parasites of the 
skin, we have for some time employed a simple proof, which has 
given us excellent results in the study of the tricophyton, the 
achorion, the microporon and other species. We have applied it 
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to the searching and coloration of microbs, and it is indeed ap- 
plicable not only to the demonstration of the epidermis, but also 
to the parasites of the liver, the kidneys and the muscular and 
other tissues. This proof is based upon the use of eosine as color- 
ing matter, and then to the potash solution to clarify the prepa- 
ration and bring out the parasites. Potash has for a long time 
been recommended for the discovery of parasitic cutaneous af- 
fections. Employed alone, it gives excellent preparations, but 
lacking in the quality of permanence. On the contrary, when 
cosine has first acted upon the isolated fragments of epidermis or 
upon hairs, or sections of the tissues to be examined, the potash 
acts effectually in fixing the coloring matter upon the parasites 
by clearing up the surrounding parts. As the action of acetic 
acid upon carmine fixes it in the nuclei of cells, so does that of 
potash fix the eosine upon those of spores and myceliums. 

This is, therefore, more like a modification of the whole pro- 
cess, than a new one. It is, however, so simple and so rapid that 
we have felt constrained to publish’ it for the public advantage. 
The modus faciendi is this: 

After freeing the segment or fragment to be examined of oily 
or greasy particles, by treatment with ether or alcohol, it is placed 
in a saturated alcoholic solution of eosine, where it is suffered to 
remain for a length of time, which varies according to the bulk 
of the object. From half an hour to an hour is generally suf- 
ficient; achorion is colored in a few minutes. The excess of 
eosine is then washed with distilled water. This is an indispens- 
able precaution, as in the solution of potash, the free eosine forms 
lumpy masses which interfere with the clear appearance of the 
preparation. Instead of distilled water, it may be better to use 
the solution of potash. At last the fragment to be examined is 
left in the potash solution, 40 per 100, and protected with a glass 
cover. During the succeeding days, any loss by evaporation is 
replaced by the addition of one or two drops of the solution. 

After a few days, and sometimes even after a few hours, the 
preparation is sufficiently clear and the eosine sufficiently fixcd 
upon the parasites. The solution of potash evaporated is then 
replaced by a saturated solution of acetate of potash, introduced 
only at the edges of the glass cover, which is to be surrounded 
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with paraffine or wax, and the preparation may then be kept for 
an indefinite period. 

The manipulations, however, require some precautions. The 
potash having the property to separate and soften the. elements, 
care must be taken to avoid disturbing or moving the glass cover 
while examining the specimen, or they may be entirely spoiled, 
though once in the solution of acetate of potash, the elements will 
regain some of their consistency. 

We employ this process in coloring the microbs of liquids ; in 
urine for instance. It is sufficient to add one drop of the liquid 
to be examined to two or three of the alcoholic solution of eosine 
—to leave it alone until all the liquid has evaporated—to add 
again one or two drops of the solution of potash, 40 per cent. or 
the solution of acetate of potash, and the preparation will be de- 
tected in their clearest condition.— Gazette Medicale. 


ZOOLOGY. 


ON THE VITALITY OF TRICHINZ ENCYSTED IN SALTED MEATS. 
By M. ToussaInt. 


We learn from the researches of the author, that in salted 
preparations of at least fifteen months old, trichine are not only 
seen alive, but have rapidly passed through their entire changes 
in the digestive canal of a new hort, and produced in him fatal 
accidents. 

He remarks that “ one cannot aflirm that the action of salt is 
sufficient to kill the trichinee rapidly and with certainty ; they 
may die in salted meats as well as in any other medium, and that 
this explains the negative experiments published by some distiv- 
guished observer.” But they may also live in it for a consider- 
able time, without our being able to determine what may be the 
duration of the period necessary for death to succeed to the latent 
life. It is well also to repeat the fact that salting too often fails 
to kill trichine, and has also the effect of rendering their detcc 
tion more difficult. The old experiments of Dayere made this 
fact probable. The recent researches of Laborde made it evi 
dent.— Gazette Medicale. 
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VOLVULUS IN A HEIFER—RESECTIONS OF A PORTION OF THE 
INTESTINES—RECOVERY. 


By P. J. T. SACCVEN. 


A heifer, two years old, was taken with colics while returning 
from drinking. Her condition was good; her pains not very 
severe; nose dry and hot; pulse strong and quick (130); com- 
plete anorexia. She strikes at her abdomen, especially toward the 
right flank; stretches herself, with her hind legs crossing each 
other right and left; her tail, elevated, shows an alternate con- 
traction and relaxation of the anus. She voids a small quantity 
of soft foeces, thin, semi-liquid, and soon nothing but bloody mu- 
eosity. There are frequent and incomplete pandiculations, stim- 
ulated by the pinching of the vertebral column; also sometimes 
when the animal lies down. The left flank has its normal form, 
but on the right side the ventral wall, slightly raised, is flabby 
and depending, and the concavity of the flank then seems in- 
creased. 

Shaking at the right flank is followed by a noise of displaced 
liquid in that region. Pressure in the flank is painful. 

Rectal examination gives, on the right side, lying on the in- 
clined surface of the rumen, an elongated cylindrical tumor, quite 
dense and painful to pressure. A diagnosis is made of volvulus 
or intestinal invagination. 

A drench of sulphate of soda, with rapid exercise, are pre- 
scribed, with a hope that the intestines may by the movements of 
the animal be returned to their place. No change, however, 
takes place. 

The next day the condition continued unchanged ; small pulse, 
of 150; dry and cold muzzle ; looks less anxious; the animal still 
kicks at her flank. Bloody mucosities are passed through the anus ; 
ho excrements. Same treatment, and same negative result. 

This condition lasted for six days, when the symptoms grow- 
ing worse, Mr. 8. decided to open the abdomen and act directly 
on the diseased organ. 
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For this purpose the animal was thrown on the left side, and 
the operation of saparatomy performed in the hollow of the right 
flank, at an equal distance from the external angle of the hip to 
the last rib, following the rules laid down by Prof. Degire. 

The muscles being carefully dissected, and the abdomen 
opened, some five or six liters of citrine serosity escaped, while 
about the same quantity remained in the abdomen. The hand 
being then introduced into the cavity, the invaginated intestinal 
part was easily detected, forming a cylindrical tumor, curved 
lengthwise, on the insertion of the mesentery, its external surface 
of a dark red color, its largest diameter measuring 30 centimetres. 
On one side the intestinal canal is distended by gases, but the 
other is quite free from flatulence. 

The invaginated parts having contracted adhesions with the 
other, it became impossible to separate the two portions, and a 
laceration of the coats of the organ having followed an attempt to 
effect « separation, there remained but the resection of the diseased 
parts, and the sewing of the two ends together. Two cuts of the 
scissors divided the intestines, at points where the tissues seem 
healthy, great care being taken that none of the contents of the 
intestinal canal escape into the abdominal cavity. The mesenteric 
attachments are carefully torn, without hemorrhage, and the two 
ends of intestines brought together, resting on each other on the 
serous layer, and stitched with a curved needle, by a tuilor’s 
suture, involving the external and middle layer. The intestines 
were then carefully washed, and replaced in the cavity. A quill 
suture completed the operation in closing the external wound. 
The two intestinal cylinders thus rcmoved were both in an ad- 
vanced state of gangrene. The entire length of the resected 
organ measures 0.90 centimetres. 

Slight fever followed for a few days. On the second day the 
animal passed liquid foecal mattcr; on the fifth she ruminated ; 
on the seventh defecation was normal; on the eighth the stitches 
in the skin were changed to an interrupted suture; thirty-five 
days after the operation the recovery was complete. 

When she was slaughtered by the butcher, after falling, the 
abdomen showed a small fibrous cord, about three centimetres 
long, uniting the intestines and the abdominal walls, where the 
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incisions were made. ‘The intestines at the point where the re- 
section was made showcd a slight, very narrow, circular contrac- 
tion, formed by cicatricial tissue of fibrous nature. On the 
mucous membrane there was a circular roughness, formed by the 
united folds of the two intestinal extremities. No trace was left 
of ascites or peritonitis.— Annales de Brussels. 


VOLVULUS IN A COW—RESECTION—FORMATION OF AN ARTIFICIAL 
ANUS. 


BY THE SAME. 

In a second case, by the same author, a cow, half termed with 
her second calf, was taken with the same symptoms as those de- 
scribed in the first case, and the disease resisting the treatment 
prescribed, saparotomy was performed 36 hours after the first 
manifestations appeared. 

The operation was performed in the usual way, and a volvulus 
larger and longer than in the first case was found. It measured 
55 centimetres, and no less than one metre and 80 centimetres of 
intestines had to be resected. 

The fever following was moderate, and on the second day 
natural defecation took place. 

On the sixth day she showed some signs of abortion, which 
subsided within three days without further development. 

(m the seventh day the aspect of the wound was bad, and a 
stercoraceous odor was well marked. 

The stitches being dressed, an accidental anus was discovered, 
through which semi-liquid foeces passed. Several attempts to 
close this artificial anus by circular ligature, or by dressing the 
wounds, were given up as impracticable. Still, when this opening 
was closed, defecation took place by the natural canal. The ani- 
mal feels well, and eats and ruminates as in perfect health. 

She was destroyed. At the post mortem one of the faces of 
the intestines and the wall-of the flank were united together by 
myoplastic structure, and at the centre of this is found the deep 
opening of the artificial aperture, which empties itself on the 
right flank. The intestines present the same characters as in the 


first case. The uterus contains a dead feetus—Annales de 
Brussels, 
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ENORMOUS HEMATOMA PRODUCED BY THE RUPTURE OF THE LEFT 
MAMMARY VEIN IN A COW.—RECOVERY. 


By M. LAMBERT. 

The subject of this case is a cow eleven years old. While she 
returned from pasture, after drinking from a trough placed neara 
well close by, she appeared in perfect health. After being a few 
minutes in the barn an enormous tumor was observed on the left 
side of the abdomen, extending from the mamme to the middle 
of the belly. 

When visited, she was found in a comatose condition, with 
tremblings of the crural muscles; pulse small and frequent (80); 
visible mucous membranes pale. The tumor had an irregular 
form, measuring 68 centimetres in length, 18 centimetres in 
thickness, extending backwards up the left flank, and diminishing 
forward, gradually ending in a triangular shape. The tempera- 
ture of the skin was normal. The tumor was resisting to pres- 
sure, but pitting at some points. It was not painful to the touch 
and was normal in color, except at some points where it showed 
ecchymotic spots. Rectal examination revealed ventral hernia. 
The diagnosis was at first uncertain. 

The day following there was anorexia; pulse small and weak 
(90); rumination stopped; milky secretion diminished; defeca- 
tion normal. The swelling had increased and extended to the 
: right side. The skin of the left side had become sensitive from 
frictions with liniment, applied the day before. Upon explora- 
tion with a fine trocar a strong stream of venous blood made its 
appearance. An incision of one centimetre gave rise to an abund- 
ant hemorrhage, which had to be stopped, checked with pads of 
oakum pressed into the wound. An examination of the mammary 
veins showed that of the left side depressed or flattened, while 
that of the right had not lost its natural prominence. The diag- 
nosis was that of a rupture of the vein, taking into account the 
considerable size and rapid development of the tumor, the stream 
of mucous and blood following the exploration with the trocar, 
the presence of an ecchymosis on the surface of the swelling, the 
pale condition of the visible mucous membranes and the symp- 
toms of the left mammary vein; the cause of the accident was 
not made ont. 
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The treatment consisted in bitter and analeptic tonics, with 
stimulants and iron water with bran for drinks. Two days after 
the appearance of the swelling, the tumor had changed in charac- 
ter, coagulation of the blood having taken place. The animal was 
then thrown down, a large incision made, and a clot of blood ex- 
tracted. Its size represents about four liters of blood. Astrin- 
geut carbolized dressings were put on, with a quill suture. The 
next day another clot of the same size was removed and the wound 
left open and watched against a return of hemorrhage. The in- 
ternal treatment was continued, granulations were formed, and in 
about two weeks entirg convalescence was established. The 
secretion of the milk on the left side has entirely ceased.—An- 
nalles de Brussels. 


ISCHURIA DUE TO AN INTRA-PELVIC ABSCESS FOLLOWING THE 
OPERATIONS OF ENTEROTOMY. 


By TH. VIOLET. 


A Percheron stallion, eight years old, employed in omnibus 
service, was treated for flatulent colic by puncture of the coecum. 
Three weeks after he seemed to have entirely recovered, though 
for the last few days he seemed to have some difficulty in urinat- 
ing. The difficulty has been slowly increasing, until now he can 
only pass a few drops of urine. 

When brought to treatment, he seemed naia had no 
tympanites ; loins stiff; pulse strong, sixty per minute. If in the 
stall, he lics on the left side and remains quiet, after a few in- 
stants rising and trying to micturate, and making violent efforts, 
sometimes passing a few drops, at other times nothing. Rectal 
examination reveals a round mass, which seems to be of the size 
of a man’s head, which is taken for the bladder much distended. 
This again excites the efforts of the animal to pass water, but in 
vain. The urethra shows no dilatation in any point of its extent. 
Catheterization becoming immediately necessary, was followed 
by the escape uf about seven liters of very thick urine, and the 
animal seemed relieved. The treatment prescribed consisted of 
injections of decoctions of flax- seed, with fifteen gramms of vil of 
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turpentine, to be given in his drinks; also an emollient sachet to 
be placed over the kidneys. 

The next morning the animal seemed to be doing well, but in 
the middle of the day the same symptoms and difficulty returned, 
but when introducing the catheter the instrument fails to reach 
the bladder, and the operation of perineal urethrotomy seems to 
promise the only chance of relief. This was done immediately, 
with some difficulty, and a flexible sound was easily introduced 
into the bladder; but a straight metallic instrument entered only 
a limited distance in the urethra, and there met with an obstrac 
tion which it was impossible to overcome. This time ezghé liters 
of urine were extracted. The animal after this was relieved twice 
aday. The patient seemed to be doing well—but the retention 
of urine remained the same. 

Rectal examination then made by Mr. Violet revealed the 
presence of the tumor in the pelvis (which proved not to be the 
bladder). It was situated to the right, about 15 centimetres from 
the anus; was firmly fixed, and had the consistency of a phleg- 
monous tumor. It was closely connected with the urcthra, being 
slightly elevated by the catheter where it is introduced. This 
tumor explains all the symptoms of the difticulty of micturation. 
But what is probably its nature? Perhaps melanotic; but the 
animal shows no sign of melanotic deposits on the external por 
tions of the body. Can it not be an abscess, a complication of 
the puncture made in the ccecum some months before? At any 
rate, the prognosis is serious. Two days later, the urine removed 
through the catheter was whitish and slightly milky, showing 
under the microscope a large number of pus globules. Five days 
later, only two liters of urine were removed with the catheter. 
The animal must have passed some himself; indeed he was scen 
doing it, and it was then very white. The tumor in the pelvis 
when again examined, had diminished in size, and had lost its 
hardness. It became softer, contracted upwards in the pelvis, 
ceased to press the urethra, and the animal was discharged cot- 

valescent, relieved of his trouble by the opening of the abscess 
into the urethra and the discharge of its contents, mixed with the 
urine.—Journal de Zootechnie. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LEGISLATION REGULATING VETERINARY PRACTICE IN NEW YORK 
- STATE. 


Rocuxster, N. Y., May 14, 1882. 
Prof. Tiautard 

I send you the draft of a bill for regulating the practice of 
veterinary medicine and surgery in this State, which, if it meets 
your approval, and that of your veterinary friends, I think we 
can procure the passage of. I think it is the best we can get at 
present. The bill is prospective in its action in the main, though 
I think the knowledge required by section three to be verified by 
oath, will prove to many who are now practicing, to be nearly 
ironclad. Many would hesitate to take it. It puts a stop to 
young men continuing practice who are under twenty-five years 
old, and compels them to qualify themselves by a collegiate course 
or by certificate from the New York State Society, and this will 
be a great step in advance. It in reality gives your college and 
your State Society future control of veterinary practice, with 
which organizations I think it most safe to trust it. If you will 
inquire into the matter, I think you will find that the legal fra- 
ternity, in making rules and regulations for the practice of law, 
make their rules prospective in their action and not retroactive ; 
80, too, yon will observe that the laws that have been passed by 
different States regulating the medical practice, are prospective 
and not retroactive, and this accords with the spirit of our Gov- 
ermment. Illinois, which passed a law in 1877, exempted from 
its prohibitory sections all who had been practicing medicine ten 
years within the State. New Hampshire recently passed a law 
and exempted from its prohibitory clauses all who had been in 
practice in the town and city of their present residence during all 
the time since January 1, 1875. Pennsylvania exempted from 
her prohibitory clauses those who had been in continuous prac- 
‘tice of medicine and surgery or obstetrics for ten years in the 
‘ommonwealth. The California law is much like that of Illinois. 
Texas exempted those who had been engaged in the general 
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practice of medicine or any of its branches in the State for 
five consecutive years prior to January 1st, 1875, and also any 
female who might follow the practice of midwifery strictly as 
such. Others, I presume, might be added to the list, that have 
shown the same regard for old practitioners who were not gradu- 
ates. 

If this bill meets your approbation, and you will get it intro- 
duced at an early day in the Legislature, I will pledge you my 
hearty cooperation, and think I may say that of a majority of the 


veterinarians in Rochester. x 
Ezra Minx. 


AN ACT TO REGULATE THE PRACTICE OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
AND SURGERY IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows : 

Suction 1. It shall be unlawful for any person to practice 
veterinary medicine and surgery, or any of its branches, in the 
State of New York, unless he shall have received a diploma from 
some veterinary school, college or university, or a certificate of 
qualification from the New York State Veterinary Society, each 
of which institutions shall have been legally chartered or incor- 
porated by the Government under which it exists. Provided, 
That nothing in this section shall apply to any person over twenty- 
five years of age, who has been engaged in the actual practice of 
veterinary medicine and surgery for three years within this State, 
previous to the passage of this act, if he possesses the knowledge 
required (to be stated) in section 3 of this Act. 

Sxcrion 2. It shall be the duty of the State Veterinary So- 
ciety to appoint a Board of Censors or Examiners, and to hold 
semi-annual meetings, of which they shall give due notice of time 
and place, at which they shall examine applicants presenting 
themselves. Said examinations shall be of elementary and prac 
tical character, but sufficiently strict to test the fitness of the ap- 
plicant, and if found qualified they shall issne to him a certificate ’ 
of the fact, for which the society shall be paid the sum of five 
dollars by said applicant. 
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‘*My own experience and the observation of others in several schools, com- 
pels me to the conclusion that such instruction should either be received before 
entering the school, or, after entrance rigidly restricted within very narrow limits, 
according to the practical advantage desirable therefrom.” 

Of course there should be a complete set of normal osteological specimens, 
illustrative of the various stages of development in the human being, and arranged 
in serial order; also the pathological conditions of bony tissue should be repre- 
sented, and particular attention should be paid to the preservation of the soft parts 
of the body, both normal and pathological. 

Normal.—I would suggest the careful preparation of an extended series of 
dissections of well injected specimens, to illustrate the anatomy and physiological 
relations of certain important portions of the body ; these to be mounted and per- 
manently preserved in clear glass jars, and used for public, class and laboratory 
instruction. 

In regard to such preparations it may be argued that it would be better 
for the student to make the dissection himself, and that their permanent pres- 
ervation involves an unnecessary waste of money and labor. But it must be 
remembered that the majority of medical students have not the necessary skill to 
make these artistic dissections. Furthermore, to make them it requires much 
time, and even if the necessary skill were possessed by the average medical 
student, it would not be advisable to have him spend so much of his valuable . 
time in almost purely artistic work. One of the great secrets of a successful life 
isto avoid unnecessary expenditure of time and labor. The medical student 
should certainly dissect every part of the body most thoroughly, and make out 
from his dissections the exact relations of the parts. But the point I wish to make 
is that it would be time thrown away for him to attempt such artistic work when 
his medical pupilage is so short. And, further, it is always desirable to have 
such specimens readily accessible for demonstration. 

Pathological.—Specimens representing the pathological changes in the soft 
parts should be carefully prepared and mounted in the same way as suggested 
for the rformal soft parts, care being taken to illustrate as fully as possible all the 
pathological changes which are known to take place in a given organ or part 
ofan organ. Corresponding to the number on the label of such specimens, there 
should be kept in a suitable book, always accessible, a full account of the clinical 
history of the patients from whom they were taken, and thus they will be made 
doubly useful to both student and professor. Such specimens as these should al- 
ways be accessible to medical men for the purpose of illustration or description, 
in their writings. 

A full supply of histological and pathological specimens should be expressly 
preserved and kept in stock for those who wish to study them microscopically, 
and prepare therefrom a typical series of permanent preparations for future refer- 
ence and study. These specimens need occupy but very little space, for they can 
be placed in earthen or cheap glass jars, labelled and set away in some convenient 
Place in the laboratory of the museum. 

A set of plaster casts representative of the various peculiar deformities, pre- 
vious to the treatment, which result from disease, fractures or dislocations, would 
be of service for study and class instruction. 

A series of preparations of all the important joints of the body, especially 
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intended to illustrate the surgical relation of their component parts, would be cer. 
tainly of great practical utility. 

Among other specimens which it would be desirable to have in a museum 
would be, ‘‘ A series of embryos of some of the common animals. All embryos 
are, in some respects, more valuable than adults. A series of brains should be 
added; a dozen species would fairly illustrate the modifications of the vertebrate 
encephalon. And the truth of Prof. Wyman’s saying should be realized, ‘A 
skull] is doubled in value by cutting it in two.’” (Wilder, 13.) 

As a rule all objects displayed for public instruction should be typical ; a few 
‘*aberrant ” forms, however, are desirable. 

But space will not permit me to go further into details ; I have given what I 
consider to be the indications in selecting objects for a medical museum, and it 
requires but the supervision of an intelligent director to carry them out. 

IV.—How should the contents of a museum be arranged ? 

The importance of arranging the contents of a museum so that it will be con- 
ducive to the advancement of general education and technical instruction to the 
fullest possible extent is evident to all, but the final answer to this question is far 
from being practically and satisfactorily given, and the demand for intelligent 
reform is urgent. 

In 1869, a competent naturalist, after visiting fifty of the principal museums 
in Europe, reported on them in the following terms: ‘‘So far as his observations 
extended, he found no museum where any other purpose than a desire to produce 
a convenient and pleasing disposition of the specimens was manifest in the gen- 
eral plan of arrangement.” (16,138.) 

Prof. Flower states that museum specimens ‘‘ should be in exactly the same 
circumstances as the books in a well arranged library, and ought to be equally 
accessible under suitable regulations.” (2, 11, 61.) 

The tendency on the part of museum managers to expose to view a chaotic 
mass of specimens, has been keenly criticized by Prof. Huxley, and at the same 
time he has given the indications for remedying the evil : 

‘* What we need in a collection of natural history, is that it should’ be made 
as accessible and as useful as possible, on the one hand, tothe general public, and 
on the other hand to the scientific workers. 

‘That need is not met by constructing a sort of happy hunting-ground of 
miles of glass cases, and, under the pretense of exhibiting everything, putting the 
maximum amount of obstacle in the way of those who wish properly to see any- 
thing. 

‘‘ What the public want is easy and unhindered access to such a collection a8 
they can understand and appreciate; and what the man of science wants is simi- 
lar access to the materials of science. To this end the vast mass of objects of 
natural history should be divided into two parts—one open tothe public, the other 
to men of science every day. The former division should exemplify all the more 
interesting and important forms of life, the latter should contain, packed in com- 
paratively small space, in rooms adapted for working purposes, the objects of 
purely scientific interest.” (17, XV.. 219.) 

The plan proposed by Prof. Huxley, I think, is far preferable to any other 
that has yet been suggested. It has the advantage of enabling students of 
science to study undisturbedly and in detail, such objects as they may desire, 
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while the public or cursory observers have full access to the specimens which are 
most intelligible and interesting to them. The question now arises, how are we 
to arrange the specimens in each of these two main divisions of the museum ? 

The arrangement of the specimens which are to be for the use of the students 
of science, may be dismissed from consideration at once, for in the hands of such 
they will naturally be accessibly disposed of. Not so with the specimens which 
are for public instruction and are to form the attractive feature of the museum. 
In order that these specimens may serve the purpose for which they were in- 
tended, much judgment and painstaking are necessary to place them in their 
proper relations, for as I have previously remarked, upon their arrangement in 
accordance with some definite plan depends very largely the favorableness of the 
impressions which are to be carried away by those who inspect the collection. 

Dr. Sclater is an advocate of what is called the ‘‘typical” or what he thinks 
would be a better term, the ‘‘representative” system of arrangement (15). He 
is supported in this view by Prof. Huxley, (6,353), Prof. Wilder, (18), and in 
fact the best men of science to-day, generally. 

What we want in the arrangement of the contents of a museum, is to bring 
the various specimens exhibited into a natural or living relationship. 

V.—How can the material thus collected be made most useful? ji 

If I were to reply in a summary way to this question, I would answer, ‘ Use 
the material thus collected as the basis for a course of museum laboratory instruc- 
tion, which will train young minds to do accurate observational work, thus de- 
veloping the three great functions of the intellect, discrimination, agreement and 
retentiveness, while at the same time increasing the extent and diffusion of 
biological knowledge.’ 

One great object in teaching students should be to rid them of their willing- 
hess to memorize second-hand material as it is found in books, and to form a de- 
sire for that kind of knowledge which is to be gained only by observation 
of things themselves. Prof. Flower, speaking of the value of such knowledge, 
remarks : 

“Tt is now generally admitted that a thorough and practically useful knowl- 
edge of the form and other properties of natural bodies can only be acquired by 
the examination of such bodies themselves. The difference between knowing a 
thing by description only and knowing it from personal acquaintance, need be 
scarcely insisted on.” (22). 

Of the great importance of biological work, especially to the medical student, 
that eminent authority, Prof. Huxley, has said : 

‘To all those who intend to pursue physiology—and especially to those who 
propose to employ the working years of their lives in the practice of medicine—l 
say that there is no training so fitted, or which may be of such important service 
‘o them, as the thorough discipline in practical biological work which I have 
sketched, as being pursued in the laboratory hard by.” (17, XV., 219). 

Asevidence of the value of museums for this purpose I quote from the 
tecommendations found in the Fourth Report of the Members of the Royal Com- 
mission on Scientific Instruction and the Advancement of Science, which was 
mainly concerned with the scientific museums and collections of the metropolis. 
Speaking of the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, it is recommended : 
“That, should the fund at the disposal of the college prove inadequate for the 
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efficient maintenance and continued extension of the ‘museum, it should receive 
support from the State, as an institution intimately connected with the progress 
of biological science in this country.” (IX., 897.) For further evidence on this 
point I quote again from Prof. Huxley: 

‘* Without doubt there are no helps to the study of biology, or rather to some 
branches of it, which are, or may be, more important than natural history 
museums; but in order to take this place in regard to biology, they must be 
museums of the future. The museums of the present do not by any means do 
so much for us as they might.” (17, XV., 219.) 

A writer in Nature remarks: ‘‘ We see no reason why museums themselves 
should not be occasionally converted into lecture rooms, where teachers could 
bring their zoological, geological and other science classes, and find well-arranged 
material for illustrating their lessons.” (20, XV., 276.) 

But the true function of our medical museums, in addition to providing for 
public instruction, should be to afford facilities for a course of instruction 
which will give medical students an opportunity to personally observe facts, and 
the impressions which follow will be clear, definite and permanent, and hence far 
more valuable than any plagiarized information which they can gain from books 
or even lectures. Huxley has said that students in the laboratory under the 
guidance of competent demonstrators ‘‘ should work out facts for themselves and 
come into that direct contact with reality which constitutes the fundamental dis- 
tinction of scientific education.” (20, XIV., 546.) 

It has been said upon good authority that the most effective teaching is that 
which makes the pupil teach himself. Miss Youmans has well remarked that: 

‘‘ Observation is the starting point of knowledge, and the basis of judgment 
and inductive reasoning. In the chaos of opinions among men, the conflicts are 
usually on the data, which have not been observed with sufficient care. Dispute 
is endless until the facts are known, and, when this happens, dispute is generally 
ended.” (23, 297.) 

From the above it is obvious that the best and soundest way of giving in- 
struction is by that method which elicits the ‘‘ native” powers of the student and 
makes him take an active part in the process by which knowledge is acquired. 

If this kind of training which it is so desirable that every medical student 
should have, can be obtained by a graded and systematic course of observational 
study upon those forms, a knowledge of which has a direct and practical bearing 
upon the professional duties for which he is trying to fit himself, I think the 
evidence is prima facie, that the time is now ripe when at least the first tentative 
steps towards its realization should be taken. 

(To be continued.) 
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Foor Moors Disxdse has again appeared in several dairy 
districts of England. 

Apprecration.—It is with great pleasure that we note the 
uniform praise that is given the American Veterinary Ovlleg? 
by agricultural and stock journals. 
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New Boox.—Prof. Stewart’s new book on “ Feeding Ani- 
mals” will not appear before August. This work will also in- 
clude the subjects of Buildings, Proper Ventilation, ete. 


Anorent Surcery.—A_ remarkable collection of surgical in- 
struments has been discovered at Pompeii and removed to the 
Naples Museum. It evidently belonged to one practitioner or 
establishment, and is as large an equipment as the modern sur- 
geon is usually supplied with. | 


Correction.—T. L. Harrison, in Zhe Live Stock Journal, re. 
fers to an article in the Review, which he interprets as advocating 
inoculation for pleuro-pneumonia. We intended to say that this 
disease should be stamped out, and if this is not done, that inocu- 
lation is the only remedy. 


PENNSYLVANIA FREE FROM Luna J. W. Gadson, 
State Veterinarian of Pennsylvania, writes us, under date of May. 
8lst, that he is now able to certify the State free from the lung 
plague, and that it has been free for the past three months.— 
Breeders’ Gazette. 


Tur Danisu Veterinary Society has offered a prize of 2,000 
francs, and a second of 1,000 frances, for the best essays on the 
benefits to living animals which have resulted from vivisection. 
The essays may be written in Danish, Swedish, English, French, 
or German. 


A Rumor that pleuro pneumonia had broken out in Pottawa- 


_ tomie county, Kansas, has been promptly denied by the stockmen 


of that locality. But it is still asserted that black leg or some- 
thing similar has appeared in Morris county.—Prairie Farmer. 


Inrerestine Sraristics.—The report of the number of dead 
animals received at the rendering dock of the city of New York 
for the year ending March, 1882, shows that 8,000 horses, 150 
cows, about 200 sheep and 23,000 dogs were received at that 
establishment. An inquiry might be made, where are the hogs 
which died in New York, or are found dead in the trucks of the 
railroads which bring so many of those animals into our metrop- 
lis—are they turned into hams and sausages? Our Board of 
Health might enlighten the public in answering the question. 
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A Cotiection.—Prof. C. V. Riley has deposited 
in the United States National Museum his extensive private col- 
lection of insects. The collection comprises some 30,000 species 
und upward of 150,000 specimens of all orders, and is contained 
in some 300 double-folding boxes in large book form and in two 
cabinets of eighty glass-covered drawers.— American Cultivator. 


A Very Bic Horse.—John B. Pember, a Farm Journal 
subscriber, of Maynard, Iowa, claims that he has the tallest horse 
on the globe. He writes that his “exact height in a close scale 
is 20 hands, 1} inches, without shoes, and for style and action he 
‘an’t be beat. He has a long, arched neck, measuring from his 
ears to where his mane starts on his withers five feet, and around 
his neck where his collar comes, six feet. His limbs and feet are 
as beautiful as any turf horse.” 


WuHotksaLeE VaccinatTion.—Since last June, M. Pasteur has 
vaccinated 90,000 head of stock, among which were 10,000 oxen, 
cows and horses. In every instance his process was successful ; 
the animals vaccinated escaped the charbon malady, while those 
non-vaccinated fell victims to that plague. M. Pasteur—and 
others have corroborated his view—lays down that the effects of 
his preservative vaccine do not last longer than eight months, so 
that vaccination must be repeated annually, and that April is the 
best month for executing the operation. 


8 Pensoxorno reports that: The cysticercus cellulose (of the 
hog) dies, at times, when the temperature is raised to 47° Centi- 
grade (116° 6 Fahrenheit) ; generally, however, 48° C. (118° 4 F.) 
were necessary, and in a few instances 49° C. (120° 2 F.) had to 
be employed. Death never failed to occur with a temperature of 
50° C. (122° F.), provided this degree of heat be kept up for at 
least one minute. The cysticercus bovis, according to the same 
learned observer, is sometimes killed by a temperature of 44° C. 
(111° 2 F.); often by 45° C. (113° F.), and always by 46° C. 
(114° 8 F.); it has never been known to survive heat ranging 
between 47° CO. and 48° C., provided the exposure lasted five 
minutes. 
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Lusus Natura#.—Dr. Griener, veterinary surgeon, of Indian 
apolis, Ind., reports the remarkable case of a cow in giving birth 
toacalf. The afterbirth preceded the birth of the animal, and 
when born the skin looked like that of a calf, the legs like those 
of a hawk, the head like the skull of a negro, and the body like 
that of a dog. The animal was stillborn, and has been preserved 
for the benefit of science. It can be seen at any time at the 
doctor’s office, at Indianapolis, previous to its removal to the 
Anatomical Museum.— Zurf, Field and Farm. 


Live Stock 1n THE Unrrep Srates.—The Census Bureau, at 
Washington, has issued a bulletin, showing that the live stock of 
the United States on farms on June 1, 1880, was as follows :— 
Horses, 10,357,981; mules and asses, 1,812,932; working oxen, 
993,970; milch cows, 12,443,593; other cattle, 22,488,500 ;, 
sheep, 35,191,656, swine, 47,683,951. The rate of increase 
from 1870 to 1880 was: In horses, 45 per cent.; mules and 
asses, 61 per cent.; working oxen, a decrease of 25 per cent.; 
milch cows, increase of 39 per cent.; other cattle, 66 per cent. ; 


sheep, 24 per cent., and swine, 90 per cent.—TZurf, Field and 
Farm. 


GoirrE In THE Lower Animats.—Goitre is not an affection 
peculiar to man alone (Cincinnati Lancet and Clinic). M. Adam, 
veterinary surgeon at Augsburg, has remarked that after staying 
a certain length of time in that city a number of horses were at- 
tacked with goitre. There are only a certain number of stables 
where goitre shows itself, all situated at the east of the city. It 
is impossible to determine the cause of it. Goitre is not rare 
with the dogs of Augsburg, and is unusually frequent with the 
inhabitants of that city. The disease does not prevail in Switzer- 
land, however.—Medical Record. 


A New Horse Foop.—The Marlin (Texas) Zndex reports a 
newly discovered food for horses in Falls county, that State. In 
the Brazos bottom grows a weed, in height 15 or 20 feet, that is 
said to be almost as nutritious as corn. It is called the “ blood- 
weed,” from the fact that when broken there escapes a juice 
which is almost as red as blood. Many farmers feed their work- 
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stock but once a day with corn. The other two meals are made 
by “staking ” on blood-weed. ‘There are many instances where 
crops are raised by feeding the work-stock exclusively on this 
weed. 

A new Vesicant.—Dr. José Armengue, of Barcelona, has 
lately brought to the notice of the profession a new vesicant, 
which in many respects would appear to be far superior to can- 
tharides. The new material is derived from the @nas afer, a 
coleopterous insect, which at certain seasons of the year appears 
in enormous quantities in many parts of Spain. From experi- 
ments which Prof. Armengue has instituted, 0: his own person 
and on several medical students, he is led to claim for the Gnas 
afer, as a vesicant, the following advantages over cantharides: it 
is cheaper; it acts without appreciable pain; it is equally power- 
ful; und it does not, so far as his experiments have yet shown, 
affect the genito-urinary system. If its non-inflammatory action 
can be established by further experiment, it is probable that the 
nas afer will be a valuable addition to the materia medica. 


A Crose Cati.—Our associate, Prof. James Law, of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., had a narrow escape from death on 
Thursday of last week. By mistake he took a six-grain dose of 
morphine in place of quinine, and administered the same deadly 
dose to his daughter, who was also ailing. As soon as the symp- 
toms began to appear the facts flashed upon his mind, and by the 
aid of the telephone prompt assistance was summoned, and the 
two lives were saved. We congratulate the stock-breeding in- 
terests of America upon Dr. Law’s escape from this peril. His 
death just now would have been a national calamity, as we have 
no man among us qualified by nature, education and habits of 
mind to take up the work which he now has in hand, and in which 
he has already done such signal service. May his days of useful- 
ness be yet long in the land.— The Breeders’ Gazette. 


Important cHANGE IN U. 8S. QuarantinE ReEGuLATIONS.— 
By a telegram from Mr. J. H. Sanders, member of the U.S. 
Treasury Cattle Commission, and editor of the Gazette, we ar 
informed that the Government will modify its method of com 
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puting the duration of quarantine to agree with that of Canada. 
This will be welcome news to the cattle importers of the United 
States, as it materially shortens the time of quarantine after de- 
barkation, thus reducing the expense of importation. While a 
quarantine of ninety days has been enforced by both our own and 
the Dominion Government, the latter computes the time from the 
date the cattle were shipped from the foreign port, thus giving 
the shipper the benefit of the time en route ; whereas our own 
Government has heretofore enforced the full ninety days after 
landing at a United States port. Hereafter the time will begin 


torun from the day of embarkation on the other side.— Zhe 
Breeders’ Gazette. 


Tse Discovery or THE or Tusercre.—It is difficult 
to estimate the value of Koch’s demonstration of the truly para- 
sitic nature of tuberculosis. This must be admitted a great ad- 
vance in the field of pathological research, and will likely lead to 
the easy recognition of the necessary prophylaxis, if not the cer- 
tain means of cure. About fifteen years ago, Salisbury, of Ohio, 
created quite a sensation by his publications in the Philadelphia 
Medical and Surgical Reporter, of the crytoganic origin of sev- 
eral forms of disease. In 1879, he and Dr. Ephriam Cutter, of 
Boston, published an account of some ingeniously contrived ex- 
periments to prove the parasitic origin of pulmonary consumption, 
but it has remained for Koch to demonstrate the precise nature 
of the bacillum. Dr. Fred. Eklund,.of Stockholm, published a 
year or two ago an interesting account of some cases vf contagious 
phthisis pulmonalis, and it seems that he has been fully confirmed 
by the demonstrations of Koch, who has only to point out the in- 
fallible destroyer of the bacillum in order to eclipse Jenner’s 
glorious achievement.— The Medical Herald. 


Scarter Fever anp Burcuers’ Meat.—There seems to be 
some evidence that scarlet fever may be communicated through 
butchers’ meat. Dr. Robertson, of Penrith, England, reports the 
following case: In a butcher’s family there was an exceedingly 
mild case of scarlet fever, so mild that no medical man was called 
in, the disease, in fact, not being recognized; but the free des- 
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quamation of the skin, and the former history of slight fever with 
4 sore throat, leaves no doubt as to the nature of the illness. The 
occurrence of such a case in a small house, and where no precav- 
tions were taken, renders it an easy matter to spread the disease 
My in the manner Dr. Robertson suggests. The number of cases in 
¥ the neighborhood continued to increase, notwithstanding all the 

l precautions that were used, in addition to the closure of the 
_ schools. The meat is the only means by which Dr. Robertson 
; can imagine the disease was carried in several of the cases. In 
another village, a large number of cases of scarlet fever occurred, 
and the health-officer hasstrong reason for suspecting the butcher’s 
meat as a medium by which the infection was spread. The cir- 
cumstances here were almost identical with those of the first out- 
break. The first case was at a butcher’s house; it was a slight 
one, not recognizable by the parents at first; free desquamation 
took place, and the child was allowed to run all over the premises. 


— Brit. Med. Jour. 


EXCHANGES, ETC., RECEIVED. 


FOREIGN.—Revue fur Thierheilkunde und Thierzucht, Clinica Veterinaria, 
Veterinarian, Veterinary Journal, Gazette Medicale, Archives Veterinaires, Re- 
cueil de Medecine Veterinaire, Journal de Zootechuie, Revue d’Hygiene. 

HOME.—American Farmer, Spirit of the Times, Turf, Field and Farm, 
American Agriculturist, Country Gentleman, Rural New Yorker, Ohio Farmer, 
Breeders’ Gazette, National Live Stock Journal, Medical Record. 

_NEWSPAPERS.—Farm, Home and School, Farmers’ Review, Home Farm, 

Western Medical Report. 

COMMUNICATIONS.—James F. Frink, E. Mink, C. B. Michener, H. T, 
Foote, W. H. Rose. 
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Section 3. Every person now engaged in the practice of 
veterinary medicine and surgery within the State shall, within 
sixty days after the passage of this Act, and every person here- 
after duly authorized to practice shall, before commencing to 
practice, register in the clerk’s office of the county where he is 
practicing or intends to practice veterinary medicine and: surgery 
or any of its branches, in a book to be kept by said clerk, his 
name, age, residence and place of birth, together with his authority 
for so practicing. The person so registering shall subscribe and 
verify by oath or affirmation, before a person duly qualified to ad- 
minister oaths under the laws of this State, an affidavit containing 
such facts, and whether such authority is by diploma or certificate 
or by the exemption provision of section 1 of this Act. If by 
diploma or certificate, the date of the same and by whom granted 
shall be stated. If by the exemption clause of section 1 of this 
Act, then he shall state the length of time he has practiced with-_ 
in the State and in what place or places; that he can read and 
write; and that he has in his possession some work or works 
recognized as authority, that he has read and studied, that treat 
on the anatomy and physiology of the horse, his diseases, their 
cause, symptoms and treatment, the action, uses and doses of 
medicines commonly used in the practice of veterinary medicine 
and surgery; that he has knowledge of arithmetic and of phar- 
macy sufficient to enable him to combine or compound, and to 
dispense drugs in a practical and intelligent manner and with or- 
dinary safety: which, if wilfully false in any particular, shall 
subject the affiant to prosecution, conviction and the pain and 
penalties of perjury, and shall be enjoined from practice there- 
after. 

Sxcrton 4. Any person who shall practice veterinary medicine 
and surgery in any of its branches for fee or reward in this State, 
without having complied with the regulations of this Act, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be 
fined not less than twenty dollars, nor more than one hundred 
dollars, or imprisonment for a period of not less than twenty days, 
hor more than sixty days for each offense. The fine, when col- 
lected, shall be paid the one half to the person or corporation 
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making the complaint, the other half into the county treasury of 
the county in which said fine is imposed. 

Sxcrion 5. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act 
are hereby repealed. 

Srcrion 6. This Act shall take effect in one month after its 


passage. 


(From the Baliimore American, June 1st, 1882.) 
“NO PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


“In view of false reports circulating in some of the western 
papers, the Governor desires it to be known that there is not a 
single case of pleuro-pneumonia in the State. Dr. Lemay is at 
the call of the State authorities, and examines every suspicious 
ease. He has reported to the Governor that for the last six 
months there has not been a case of this disease anywhere in this 
State.” 


Detpuey’s Md., June 6th, 1882. 


Editor American Veterinary Review : 


It is with great reluctance that I forward to you such heroic 
decisions, signed by the veterinarian who has control of the 
State. 

I am obliged to contradict this statement; not for the sake of 
notoriety! but for the welfare of our country. We have the 
disease in this State, and within the past six weeks I have found 
cases, principally in the farming districts. 

Veterinarians who make a specialty of examining infected 
herds should watch with avidity the incipient stage of this disease. 
We all know it is very insidious in its character, for we cannot 
specify any time prior to its development. Regarding his exam- 
inations of suspicious cases: I claim that every head of cattle in 
an infected district should be so classed, so long as the State 
authorities will not quarantine a herd while the disease is spread- 
ing among them. Old infected stables are never entirely free 
from its ravages; it is true they may escape for a time, but I find 
it possible for one or more animals to assume the chronic form of 
the disease, while their lacteal secretions will sometimes remail 
unaltered; the temperature of the body, too, is often but slightly 
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elevated. Can we give such absolute decisions under these trying 
circumstances 

“Governor Hamilton has caused an investigation to be made 
by Dr. Lemay, the veterinary surgeon, into the complaints as to 
the unhealthiness of milk produced by cows fed with distillery 
swill, and the examination convinced him that there was not only 
no necessity for the approval of the Mill bill, but that it would 
be exceedingly improper to place a law on the statute book pre- 
scribing how cows shall be fed. Another objection to the bill is 
that it provides for additional office-holders, one with a salary of 
$1,200 and traveling expenses, and two others with unlimited 
salaries.” 

In conclusion, I am willing to extend every respect to the 
Governor of Maryland, providing he protects the owners of stock 
from experiencing the existence of this destructive malady among 
their herds of valuable neat cattle. Having visited most of 
these fine stock farms, I can announce that the State of Maryland 
is advancing with rapidity to a par with other States in producing 
valuable cattle. Therefore, I say, protect them. 

With many thanks for past favors, I remain, 

Yours, very respectfully, 


W. H. Ross, U.S. Cattle Inspector. 


CELLULITIC FEVER—PINK-EYE. 


To Editor Veterinary Review : 


I have noticed some controversy in the Review in regard to 
the disease commonly called pink-eye. One veterinarian contends 
that epizootic cellulitis is the proper name for this disease; others 
deny this, and insist upon calling it “influenza.” I think it would 
be well for veterinarians to discard entirely the name influenza 
for any disease. 

Da Costa, in his medical diagnosis, classes catarrhal fevers 
with continued fevers, and remarks concerning it that “it is not 
common to class this epidermic malady with the idiopathic fevers. 
It is often described as a mere variety of bronchitis, because in- 
flammation of the bronchial mucous membrane constitutes one of 
its most prominent symptoms. But this is not a just view. With 
4s much propriety might typhoid fever be omitted from the list 
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of febrile maladies, and described as a variety of enteritis or diar- 
rhea.” 

When it is discovered by an attending veterinarian that an 
animal is the subject of fever, it is his duty to ascertain whether 
it is idiopathic or symptomatic. Whether, as Da Costa puts it, 
“it is a complement to a disease, or as far as can be ascertained, 
the disease itself.” Further on he says in reference to continued 
fevers that, “it is now well understood that with few exceptions 
they are characterized by the want of definite and invariable ana- 
tomical lesions. That in all constant changes occur in the blood, 
or in parts of the nervous system, is highly probable, but these 
changes are not of a nature to be recognized by our present means 
of research. Certainly there is no invariable injury perceptible 
in the organs of the body; sometimes one, sometimes another 
suffers ; sometimes nearly all; at times none. When we con- 
trast this with symptomatic fever, the difference is striking. The 
visceral lesions, then, of an idiopathic fever are not the start- 
ing point of the fever; but rather secondary and uncertain 
complications, influenced by and subordinate to the profound dis- 
turbance of the whole system. In idiopathic fever the fever con- 
trols the lesion; in symptomatic fever the lesion controls the 


fever.” 


find an epizootic influence prevailing, and find a patient suffering 
distinctive catarrhal symptoms, with other symptoms common to 
continued fevers, I can readily decide it to be a case of catarrhal 
fever, or what is*called influenza. 

On the contrary, when I find an equine idiopathic fever pre- 
vailing, in which catarrhal symptoms are conspicuously absent, as 
in the so-called pink-eye, then I find much difficulty in deciding 
it to be a catarrhal fever. In the disease known as pink-eye, 60 
far as I am able to discern, the most conspicuous seat of lesion is 
the connective or cellular tissue. Catarrhal symptoms, as a rule, 
are absent, and I am therefore inclined to think that cellulitic fe- 
ver is a more appropriate name than influenza, which by long 
usage and common consent represents catarrhal fever. Neither 
do I think “epizootic cellulitis” a proper name for the discase- 
This would imply that the fever is merely symptomatic, and not 


Now, starting with these conceded points as a guide, when I ° 
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idiopathic, and that the lesion caused the fever and not the fever 
the lesion. So cerebro-spinal meningitis implies a local disease, and 
that the resulting fever is caused by it; whereas, cerebro-spinal 
fever implies that fever is the disease itself, and the lesions that 
follow are caused by it. 

It is a fever we are naming and not an inflammation. And so 
[ might go on with instances, but these will be sufficient to indi- 
cate the rule I would adopt by which to name fevers. 

Some will ask how extensive should the lesion be in a fever to 
attach importance enough to it to name it after the organ or tis- 
sue affected. To this I answer, so far as I am aware, it is not held 
by medical authors that it should be extensive enough to consti- 
tute an inflammatory condition, but that the lesion may cunsist of 
merely a morbid change in the functions of organs or tissues, pro- 
viding it is conspicuous over all others affected. 

In a great majority of cases of pink-eye true cellulitis does not 
exist, but derangement of cellular tissues does exist in nearly all 
cases; enough so to mark it the most conspicuous seat of lesion. 
Those mild cases that present no distinctive seat of lesion ought, 
perhaps, to be called simple continued fever, while the former may 
appropriately be called cellulitic fever. 

Of course the thought will be suggested to many that a marked 
derangement of cellular tissue frequently exists in catarrhal fever, 
as indicated by edematous limbs, etc. This is admitted, and I ad- 
mit further that catarrhal fever and cellulitic fever resemble each 
other in more respects than in edema of the limbs. Each has 
other symptoms common to continued fevers. But difference is 
marked in the following: First, in cellulitic fever there is, as a 
rule, the absence of catarrhal disorder. In cellulitic fever pleurisy 
or pleurodynia and articular complications are quite apt to occur. 
Catarrhal fever is seldom attended with cither of them. If pheu- 
monia occurs during cellulitic fever, it is exudative and not catar- 
thal pneumonia. In cellulitis fever iritis often occurs. In catar- 
thal fever I have never observed it. 

In cellulitic fever there is frequently edema of. the eyelids, 
bat seldom any evidence of conjunctival disorder, though in 
‘atarrhal fever there is sometimes catarrhal ophthalmia. Cellulitic 
fever is attended or followed by articular derangement or 
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lameness. Catarrhal fever seldom entails these as sequels, his car 
Finally we are told, and at present have no reason to doubt, lesion a 
that in cellulitic fever there exists the so-called fibrinous crasis of satisfac 
the blood. Hence the pleuritic and rheumatic complications, em- to an ar 
bolism and thrombosis. In catarrhal fever the opposite condition Dr. 
of the blood is known to exist ; a depraved and impoverished con- After d. 
dition of the blood, and in many cases disintegration of its essayist. 
elements; hence, purpura hemorrhagica as a sequel. The 
I have never known this last named disorder to follow celluli- and By- 
tic fever. and By-] 
The epizootic of 1875 was a distinctively catarrhal fever, and The 
I saw no cases of pleurisy or pleurodynia during its continuance. The 1 
The epizootic of 1875 might, I think, appropriately be called V.S., we: 
a protean fever, as I saw many cases that were clearly catarrhal, ing Com: 
attended by violent fits of coughing, nasal discharge, &c. In A mo 
others there were no catarrhal symptoms, and in these cases pleu- carried, 
risy or pleurodynia existed. Dr. C 
The so-called pink-eye that now and for two months has quite meeting. 
extensively existed in this city, is a fever in which catarrhal symp- 
toms are universally absent, bnt a fever in which the distinctive sca 
characteristics are derangement and disorder of the cellular tissue, 
hence the appropriatenesss of ccllulitic fever. Th 
Rochester, N. Y., June 9, 1882. E. Mixx. ’ fif 
already iss 
ciated. 
SOCIETY MEETINGS. We hay 
NEW YORK STATE VETERINARY SOCIETY. and 
The regular monthly meeting of this Society was held at the Ypepe 
of 
American Veterinary College, on Tuesday, June 13th, at eight alow 
o’clock, p.m., with the President, Dr. Liautard, in the chair. witha 
Drs. Liautard, Burden, Coates, Field, Cattanach, Foote, Coch- — 
ran, Michener, Crane, Bunker, Devoe and Robertson responded to MUSEUMS / 
the roll-call. 
Dr. Bunker reported an interesting case, in which a mare, af- 
ter an attack of spinal meningitis, passed through the urethra the i wae 
mucous membrane of the bladder, the membrane being studded From the f 


with small calcareous deposits. Dr. Liautard reported a similar oom to devote 
of the character 


case in a gelding, and a second in a mare, which had come under 
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his care. Questions arose as to the cause of this pathological 
\lesion and the origin of the calcareous deposits, but neither were 
satisfactorily answered. It was decided to submit the specimens 
to an analysis and microscopic examination. 

Dr. Robertson read an interesting paper on leucocythemia. 
After discussion of the same, a vote of thanks was tendered the 
essayist. 

The revision of the report of the Committee on Constitution 
and By-Laws was next completed, after which the Constitution 
and By-Laws were adopted as a whole. 

The reports of various other committees were then accepted. 

The names of John Leighton, D.V.S., and William Manz, D. 
V.S., were presented to the Society, and referred to the Examin- 
ing Committee. 

A motion to have the Constitution and By-Laws printed was 
carried. 

Dr. C. B. Michener was appointed to read a paper at the next 
meeting. The Society then adjourned. 

H. T. Foors, M.D., V.S., Secretary. 


REVIEW, 

The fifth edition of Prof. James Law’s Veterinary Adviser is 
already issued, which shows how thoroughly this work is appre- 
ciated. 

We have had occasion before to express our approval of this 
book, and it only remains now for us to further commend it to 
all veterinarians and owners of stock. The insertion in this edi- 
tion of “ The Lung Plague of Cattle,” is a valuable addition, and 
is alone worth the price of the book. 


MUSEUMS AS EDUCATIONAL ADJUNCTS TO MEDICAL COLLEGES, 


By M. Jos1AH ROBERTS. 
(Continued from page 141.) 


IIl.— What should a medical musewm contain ? 
From the fact that most medical colleges have only a moderate amount of 
tom to devote to museum purposes, and that a museum should partake of none 
of the characteristics of an ‘ amorphous receptable of curiosities and conceits,” it 
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is evident that space should be given only to those objects that are essential for 
the instruction of medical students and the advancement of medical science. The 
answer, therefore, to this question is largely dependent upon the breadth and 
scope of the instruction, especially with reference to the amount of comparative 
anatomy that it is considered necessary or at least desirable for a medical student 
to have. 

A masterly résumé of the whole question as to how much comparative ana- 
tomical knowledge would be desirable for a medical student to possess has re- 
cently been given by Prof. Burt G. Wilder, of Cornell University, in an introduc. 
tory lecture at the Medical School of Maine. (7.) Prof. Wilder is in a position 
to speak upon this subject intelligently and impartially, being Professor of Phy- 
siology in two medical schools,* and Professor of Comparative Anatomy and 
Zoology in Cornell University. As the answering of the question under con- 
sideration largely depends upon the amount of comparative anatomical knowledge 
which the medical student should have, I can do no better than to give some- 
what fully his answer to the question, ‘‘ To what extent should the study of com- 
parative anatomy be pursued by the medical student?” He answers: ‘The 
student should have a good general knowledge of the animal kingdom, including 
the names and leading characteristics, external and internal, of the great primary 
branches.”’+ 


* The Medical Department of the University of Michigan, and Medical School of Maine. 

t “ Neither the radiates (star-fishes and sea-urchins), nor the mollusks and molluscoids 
(clams, snails and cuttle-fishes) need long occupy his attention. The same is to be said of the 
crustacea (crabs and lobsters) and worms, though certain kinds of worms have a practical 
importance. He should know the difference between the spider and the true insects, and 
what kinds dre liable to injure by jaws or sting. 

‘¢ But among the vertebrates his knowledge should be much more extensive. He should 
know that a salamander and a lizard are members of two separate classes, the amphibia and 
reptiles; and that among the so-called “fishes” are forms differing from one another as 
widely as do turtles from birds. He should know that a bat is not a bird, not only from hav- 
ing hair in the place of feathers, but also because the young are nourished with milk; it has 
two occipital condyles; its brain possesses a pons varolii, a fornix and a corpus callosum; and 
its red corpuscles are round and non-nucleated. But he should also know that in one group 
of mammals, the camels and llamas, the red corpuscles are oval, as in birds and reptiles. 

‘But while the student should learn, at any rate from lectures, the names and distin- 
guishing features of the vertebrate classes, so as to appreciate the bearing of any generaliza- 
tion that may be presented to him, and while he would certainly be profited by the dissection 
of a lamprey, a shark, a sturgeon and a perch, as types of certain groups, as he would by the 
examination of a reptile or abird, yet he should bear in mind that these are of a scientific 
rather than practical value. He should confine himself mainly to sueh forms and such organs 
as may facilitate the study of human anatomy and physiology in respect to convenience, il- 
telligibility or economy of time or expense ; and with these forms his acquaintance can hardly 

“He should certainly know very thoroughly the structure and transformations of the 
trichina and tape-worm, to the extent—for instance, described, and figured in Dalton’s 
Physiology.” 

‘So, too, he should know the names and habits of venomous insects and serpents, and be 
aware that the bite of the jumping spider (Salticus) is more apt to do harm than that of its les 
vigorous relative, the garden-spider (Epeira) ; also that the so-called water-adder of the Mid- 
a has no poison fangs or glands, and that its bite is therefore not apt to cause serious 

With reference to the doctrine of evolutiou, he remarks: ‘‘ Certainly this is a very fasci- 
nating subject, and of great scientific interest. But, for practical purposes, is it not enough 
that the student be told that many muscles, vessels and nerves are liable to variation, 
that some of these variations closely resemble the norma! condition of the parts in monké 
and other animals.” (See also a paper in N, Y. Med. J. for Oct. or Nov., 1879. The 
ical Use of the Cat.) 
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